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INTRODUCTORY. 



REVIVAL OP THE OFFICE OP DEACON IN THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

From a yariety of causes, one is apt to attach an undue 
importance to the events of the period in which he hap- 
pens to live; but there seems to be no question, whether 
we contemplate the state of the Church or the world at 
home or abroad — ^the discussion of great principles — the 
dissatisfaction with the present, the aspiration after a 
better state of things — ^general depression trjring the faith 
and patience of large bodies of men — the efforts piade 
for the propagation of the Gospel — and the remarkable 
facilities of intercourse among the nations of the earth, 
that our lot has been cast m extraordinary times. It 
may be that some great prophetic period is at hand, if it 
has not already arrived. One striking feature in the 
picture seems to be the trial which is about to be made of 
true Christianity in various forms. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that evangelical religion has made immense progress 
throughout Protestant Christendom, and particularly in 
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manent proyision unnecessarj; and even tliougli the 
"worst were, ere long, to disappear, it is desirable to have 
that full organization of the Christian Church which 
its Divine Founder intended. It is when carrying His 
plans into operation, that the choicest blessing may be 
expected both on the temporal and spiritual interests of 
society. To many it may seem singular, that when, 
evangelical religion is so much tried with error and oppo- 
sition of various kinds, a new, and difficult, and absorb- 
ing question should arise, demanding the sympathy and 
exertion of all its friends. This, so to speak, iaan aggra- 
vation of the trial. But it is not an unusual course with 
God. While it is evangelical religion which gives in- 
creased feeling and interest in behalf of the poor — ^if the 
present wide-spread distress be the means of leading the 
Christian Church generally, in all its branches, to recur 
to scriptural views of the office of deacon, and to com- 
plete its organization where it has been defective, or to 
correct it where it has been erroneous, an immense ser- 
vice will be rendered to Christianity, and through it, as 
well as by means still more direct, to the interests of the 
poor. It is well known that some ^Christian Churches 
have perverted the office of deacon altogether, have 
withdrawn it from the care of the poor, and have turned 
it into an office for preaching and baptizing ; while 
others, though admitting its scriptural character, and 
distinctly recognising it in their standards, have either 
not acted upon it, or have devolved its duty upon a 
separate office-bearer. The duty, in the great majority 
6f cases, may be creditably attended to in the Church of 
Scotland. Indeed, the ruling elder may ofiten act fully 
as much as a deacon as in his more appropriate calling. 
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But this blending is injurious in a yarietj of ways. It 
confounds what is desirable should be distinct, and what 
is distinct in Scripture. It impairs the spiritual char- 
acter of the office of ruling elder, and greatly diminishes 
the number of persons whose services might be obtained 
for the office of deacon. The poor generally receive 
the aid only of men who are supposed to be qualified for 
the office of ruling elder, while they ought to be blessed 
with the service of the far larger body who may possess 
the qualifications, and have no objections to exercise 
those as deacons. The benefit which is derived from 
the services of deacons, where they are numerous, 
shows the importance of being conformed as much 
as possible to the apostolic model. Indeed, no small 
part of the success of Dr Chalmers' experiment in 
St John's, in this cityj was owing to them. In the 
Church of England, where the office of deacon, in its 
scriptural character and object, is unknown, the Church, 
as a Church, takes no charge of the poor, but leaves 
them to the care of oveweers-an office entirely se- 
cular — administered by officers who may, or may not, 
have any religious profession whatever. The revival of 
the office of deacon, then, at all times important, is 
peculiarly called for at the present day. If God intends 
to try the strength of that evangelical religion which has 
been growing of late years, it is well that the Christian 
Church should be complete in its organization, and pre- 
pared at every point for the conflict The poor have 
usually been the firiends of the Gospel — ^friends when 
higher parties have been hostile. It is one of its peculi- 
arities, too, distinguishing it from all other religious 
systems, that ^^ it is preached to the poor;" and who can 
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tell what serviee they, by their prayers, as well as b j 
other means, may render to the Eyangelical Church, in 
return for her growing attention at once to their tem- 
poral and spiritual wants. Apart from the blessing 
which waits upon the faithful discharge of duty, thej 
may prove a source of direct strength and support. 
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CHAPTER I. 



ON THE NATURE OF THE OFFICE OF DEACON IN 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

As it is proposed, in the following pages, to advocate the 
revival of the ofiEice of deacon, it is desirable to have 
clear and distinct views of its nature. Though nothing 
can be plainer or more certain, taking the Word of 
God for our guide, yet there have been various misap- 
prehensions in regard to it. The Chtirch of Rome and 
the Church of England have considered the deaconship 
as an order — the first and the lowest in the priesthood ; 
and some Congregationalists have considered it as syno- 
nymous with presbyter ; and, therefore, so far spiritual 
in its nature. But there is no foundation for either idea. 
The office solely regards what may be termed the eccle- 
siastico-seoular interests of the Christian Church. It is 
expressly distinguished from the spiritual, properly so 
called ; and was originally instituted to set the spiritual 
free from secular occupation. There may be diversity of 
opinion about some offices in the Christian Church — such 
as that of the ruling elder — ^though even as to that, Pres- 
byterians may wonder that other Christians can have any 
hesitation ; but there is no sc«pe for diffisrence of judg- 
ment in regard to the deacon. The fiact that there is any 
such difference is a striking illustrationjof the power of 
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party and interested prejudice. It is not unnatural to 
suppose that, as Christianity, though spiritual in itself, 
deals with men still in the body, and txffhcts, while it is 
so far dependent for its propagation upon, temporal in- 
terests, so that there should be some office in connection 
with it to take charge of its secular concerns ; and this, 
accordingly, is precisely the design of the office of deacon. 
There would have been an obvious defect — at least an 
unnecessary, and, it may be, injurious blending of the 
secular and the sacred — ^had there been no such office. 

Though the original institution rose out of a particular 
emergency — a murmuring as to the prorision made for 
the Hellenist as distinguished from the Hebrew widow 
at Jerusalem, yet it is plain, though this case had not 
occurred, there would have been others which would 
soon hare rendered such an appointment indispensable. 
The progress of Christianity would have demanded it. 
It was more accordant, however, -mth the free and 
unsystematic character of the early Christian Church, to 
create the office, when it was plainly needed, than to set 
out with an original formal platform comprehending it. 
This also commended the institution the more to the 
acceptance of the humble followers of the Cross. 

The original institution, I have said, was deagned 
to meet the case of a particular class of v^dows ; but 
the office was not created to meet this or all classes 
of v^dows exclusively, or even of the whdie Christian 
poor alone. It contemplated a wider sphere — even the 
separation of the spiritual office of the apostleship and 
ministry from all unnecessary secular occupation. The 
core of poor widows came first, but there would soon 
have been the care of the general poor; and even though 
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these might have been otherwise provided for, yet the 
collection of means for the maintenance of the ministry 
and places of worship, and to defray the expenses of the 
administration of ordinances, would have required such 
an order of office-bearers as the deacon. The principle 
which governed the appointment was : — '^ It is not 
fit, it is not proper or becoming for the ministers of 
the CK)spel to leave the Word of God, and to serve 
tables :" whether the tables be those of the poor, or for 
receiving and paying away money for any cause con- 
nected -mth the Christian Church — such as Christian 
missions — still they involve work more or less secular, 
which others can attend to, and from which it is most 
desirable that the ministers of religion should be set 
free. Besides unnecessary occupation, there is another 
reason. The Spirit of God foreseeing how mercenary 
the Christian Church would one day become, and how 
injurious this would prove to its character, manifested 
a remarkable delicacy in regard to all money matters 
in connection with the ministiy. Hence, under His 
teaching, the care of the apostles to avoid every thing 
which savoured of the mercenary, or exposed to its 
temptations and imputations. Doubtless it was from 
this cause that Paul would receive no provision from 
some of the Churches among which he laboured, and 
preferred to earn his bread by tent-making, — ^probably 
working at this employment over night, after preaching 
during the day, rather than be indebted to those who 
would misapprehend his standing upon his undoubted 
rights as a minister. It was doubtless for the same 
reason that, in sending the contributions of the Church 
of Corinth to the poor saints in Judea, the apostle would 
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not go alone, nor take chaige of the collection himself; 
but stated to the Corinthians, '^ When I come, whom - 
soever ^e shall approve hy your letters^ them will I send 
to bring your liberality to Jerusalem : and if it be meet 
that I go ^Im^ they shall go with me" (I Cor. xyi. 1-4.) 
Here was delicacy, one would say almost to excess, but 
the apostle acted upon it to the full. Accordingly 
Titus, the evangelist, was sent with the collection, or 
rather he offered his services on the occasion. And Paul 
adds, '^ and we have sent with him the brother whose 
praise is in the Gospel through all the Churches ; and 
not only so, but who was also chosen of the Churches to 
travel with us with this gifi^ which is administered' by us 
to the glory of the same Lord." And then Paul adds, 
showing the source of his extreme caution, '^ Avoiding 
this, that no man should blame us in this abundance, 
which is ministered by us ; providing for honest things, 
not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of 
men." (2 Cor. viii. 18-21.) We cannot doubt that it 
was from the same fine delicacy — the gift of the Spirit 
— that while the bishop or minister of each congrega- 
tion was one, the deacons were numerous ; at least were 
more than one. In the Church at Jerusalem, even at- 
the outset, there were seven. The duties of deacons 
being often private, almost confidential, hid from gene* 
ral publicity, it was the more necessary that the trust 
should not be committed to a single individual. It 
was chiefly by having a board or court of officers that 
the Church could have confidence that the funds would 
be properly applied. 

As the office of deacon was restricted to the temporal 
interests of the Church, so it was permanent in its nature. 
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It was designed to form a part of the constitulion of the 
Church in all countries and in all ages. Some of the 
of&ces, such as those of apostle, evangelist, prophet, 
&c., were ohviously extraordinary — ^intended to last, like 
the miraculous spiritual gifts, but for a season, till the 
Church was brought into a condition to sustain itself, * 
with God's blessing, on the use of outward and ordinary 
means. But it -was otherwise with the office of deacon. 
Designed as it was to separate what was secular from 
what was spiritual, and to reheye the spiritual from what- 
ever was suspicious, as well as provide for the poor, it is 
manifest that this was equally essential in all times and 
places. If the office of deacon was a good thing at Jeru- 
salem in the first century, it must, on the same ground, 
be not less important in Scotland in the nineteenth 
century. Indeed, the reasons which prevail now for 
having such an office, are superior to those which existed 
in the first age of Christianity. The temptations to 
secidarity, in connection with the management of the 
afBairs of the Church, have increased, while the high 
spiritual tone of the infancy of the Gospel has declined. 
What a rebuke does this anxiety of the apostles to be 
relieved from even the care of widows, administer to 
those of their professed successors, who leave the Word 
of God, and unnecessarily and systematically involve 
themselves in matters tenfold more secular? If the 
management of the provision for widows is to be aban- 
doned to a separate and secular officer — a provision 
which, in some respects, may be called religious — ^what 
would they have thought of the almost entire occupation 
of their time with the mere government of the Church, 
apart from the grand objects of a Church, or the conduct 
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of the ciyil afl^drs of the State, or the cultivation o£ a 
taste for the classics of ancient heathenism ? Assuredly 
no apostle could look upon such a state of things with 
approhation. It appears, then, that the office of deacon 
in the Christian Church is a permanent one, and that it 
is intended so to draw off and exhaust the secular, in 
its different forms, as to leave the other offices-^those of 
the pastor and ruling elder — ^free to their appropriate 
spiritual duties. The same reasons which call for the 
ahandonment of a part of the secular, call for the aban- 
donment of the whole; and the same reasons which 
demanded the separation between the secular and directly 
religious in the first .age, demand it with enlarged force 
in the artificial and mercenary age in which we live. 
So much for the nature of the office. In the Appendix 
the reader will find an account of the office, as perverted 
by the Church of England and the Church of Rome. 
We can scarcely conceive any thing more different from, 
nay, at more utter variance with the requirements of 
God's Word. 
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CHAPTER II. 



ON THE GENERAL IMPORTANCE OF THE OFFICE OF 

DEACON. 

The fact that there is such an office as that of deacon in 
the Christian Church, is a sufficient proof of its neces- 
sity. God does not act without reason ; hut when we 
can discover the grounds of the appointment, the result 
is more satisfactory and conyincing. Even though we 
could not have discovered these, our dutywoidd not 
have heen affected in the least degree. 

It might have heen thought that, as true religion 
quickens industry and frugality, hy converting them into 
sacred virtues, as well as hy improving the mind — as it 
saves men from many expensive vanities and vices to 
which others are exposed — ^so it would have led to 
large accumulations of wealth. It certainly operates in 
this way. The countries where true religion is most 
prevalent, are also the countries where proportionally 
there is the largest amount of national resources. In- 
deed, some outlet is needful, such as in the propagation 
of the Gospel, for the accumulations which Christianity, 
by the improvement of the spirit and habits of its ad- 
herents, naturally creates. But with all this, it is part of 
the arrangement of the Great Head of the Church, that 
in every age, down to the last, there shall be. poor. We 
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are to have the poor with us always, to tiy the liberalit j 
of the rich, to exercise the patience of the indigent — 
at once to teach gratitude, and humility, and dependence 
— ^the sovereignty of God — and that there is no social 
perfectibility upon earth by an equality of rank and 
fortune, as infidel philosophers have vainly dreamed. 
These, and other important ends, are answered by the 
presence of the poor in the Christian Church. They are 
also to be regarded as the representatives of Christ upon 
earth, who chose the deepest poverty, and who wished 
his people to understand that, in doing a kindness to his 
poor members, they are conferring a favour upon him- 
self — such is the intimacy of their union. Nor are there 
only to be the poor in the Christian Church. As there 
are poor in the world at large, there is to be more than 
a usual share of poverty. The pride of wealth naturailj 
estranges from true religion, while Christ has ever drawn 
the largest number of his followers from the humbler 
walks of life. That persecution too, to which all faith> 
ful Christians are exposed, tends to impoverish ; hence 
the necessity of some permanent provision for the poor 
in the Christian Church. And as the circumstances of so 
large a body of Christians call for this, so Christianity 
itself supplies the provision. It is one of the grand - 
points of distinction between true religion and false, 
or what is substantially the same thing, corruption 
of the true religion — ^that the one is essentially liberal 
— carries us out of ourselves toward others; where- 
as the other centres all the regards of the mind and 
heart upon one*s self; in other words, is intensely selfish; 
and, with the exception of some cases, which admit of 
explanation, makes the unhappy man more and more 
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selfish the longer he lives, besides this general ten- 
dency of true religion, whether under the Old or New 
Testament form, to liberalise the heart, there are other 
considerations in connection with Christianity which 

tend to the same result. Our blessed Lord does not, 

* 

like some of his professed followers, make light of tem- 
poral wants. He does not, in the magnitude of spiritual 
necessities, and the urgent duty of providing for them, 
overlook the ills of poverty. On the contrary, he ten- 
derly cares for and expressly provides for man s temporal 
necessities. He himself knew, from experience, what 
poverty is. He calls upon his people continually to 
pray, " Give us this day our daily bread," before present- 
ing any petition for blessing directly personal or spiritual. 
And instead of absolving his people from any contribu- 
tions except to moral and religious objects, such as the 
propagation of the Gospel, he calls upon them to be as 
liberal, and more liberal than we can suppose the most 
humane men of the world, from instinctive impulse, even 
to become. He knows that the wealth which true 
Christianity is the mean of creating, well directed, is 
sufficient to meet all legitimate wants, whether temporal 
or spiritual. 

It is not necessary to say any thing of the tenderness 
with which the Word of God speaks of the poor — ^its 
imperative commands to care for and befriend them — 
the blessing which is promised to those who consider 
their case — ^the curse which is denounced against those 
who neglect or oppress them ; let it only be remem- 
bered that Christ calls upon his followers to regard the 
pious poor as brethren and sisters, by a strcmger tie 
than that of a common nature and common liability to 
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suffering, as cliildreii of the same Father, objects of the 
same eternal and electing love, and that the awards of 
the great day of judgment are to turn upon the mode on 
which men treat the poor members of His bodj. What 
can be more fitted to draw forth in a Christian heart the 
most intense and unwearied sympathy to a poor man, 
thaU'the thought that, all indigent as he is, and out- 
wardly wretched, he has been chosen of God from 
eternity to salvation, and that he may be in heaven, at 
the right hand of the Lamb, before his benefactor? 
What, at once, more solemnizing and more fitted to 
open the heart in the warmest beneyolence, than to 
think of the words of the Judge, " Verily I say unto 
you. In as much as ye have done it to one of the least 
of these J my brethren^ ye hare done it unto me ?" It 
is plain, then, there is a call for such an office as that of 
deacon, in as much as we are assured, on the highest 
authority, that there shall be poor needing its kind office 
in all ages, and in as much as Christianity provides, in 
its spirit and principles, for liberality to the poor. 

I have, now, farther to remark, that such an office is 
required, that the liberality which true religion creates 
may be directed aright, and guarded against becom- 
ing a source of evil. This applies not only to the 
management of the funds for the poor, but to the general 
pecuniary revenues of the Church. I do not here refer 
to the dangers of wealth in the hands of superstition — 
to the mendicancy which the Church of Rome, in a 
variety of ways, creates — spreading hosts of beggars, 
clerical and lay, over the richest countries of the earth ; 
and to the means which she then takes to supply the 
indigence which she has called into existence— -ways 
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ivhich ever tend to aggrandise tlie priesthood, and to 
add to the power of the Church. Nor do I refer to her 
prodigious accumulations of property for the support and 
extension of her system of superstition, idolatry, and 
despotism, to the ends of the world. Men may doubt 
whether she deserres the name of Christian, and whe- 
ther, in writing of the officers of the Christian Church, 
her character and history should not be thrown out of 
the reckoning. But it is well to remember that, before 
the days of the Church of Rome, at least before she had 
risen to dangerous supremacy, in the pure and peaceful 
times, as they are accounted, of primitiye Christianity, 
the most serioaaeril. <«osem the ^ristiaa Ch^, fiom 
the ill-regulated accumulation of wealth. Milton some- 
where justly remarks, that the Church was corrupted by 
money before she was corrupted by power. Where it is 
necessary that wealth, whether for the support of the 
poor, or the maintenance of the ministry, or the general 
extension of the Church, shall be collected together, and 
employed by Christians, it is almost essential that there 
be a body of men, whose distinct office and care it shall 
be to administer the funds, and who shall be responsible 
to the Church. If there be no regulation of so important 
a matter—- if large and eyer-growing sums be committed 
to indiyiduak, or to the pastor burdened with other du- 
ties, or to yolunteer and almost irresponsible managers, 
or to ill-defined associations, it is eyident, let the Church 
be as Christian as it may, sound in doctrine and public 
ordinances, it will not long remain so, — ^that, constituted 
as human nature is, corruption in a yariety of forms, 
some of them, at the outset, quite innocent, will cer- 
tainly and speedily enter ; and that a mercenary spirit 

B 
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and cornipt administration will, ere long, yitiate doctrine, 
and mould it to their own purposes. 

What the nature of things, even among Christians, 
would thus lead us to expect, the history of the Christiaii 
Church amply establishes. Without meaning to antici- 
pate, it may be mentioned that, in the second century, not 
a great many years after the apostle John had closed his 
eyes upon the world, the Christian Church at Rome, the 
metropolis of the world, was so overflowing in wealth, 
that she not only supported her own clergy and poor, 
but largely aided other churches, subsisted multitudes 
of Christian captives in several provinces, and even the 
Christian prisoners condemned to labour and perish in 
the mines. The impression which then prevailed, and 
which many Fathers afterwards diligently propagated, 
that the end of the world was at hand, conduced to this 
excessive liberality. When men, who were persecuted 
for their faith, beHeved that, at all events, the present 
state of things would not survive two or three years, it 
is not wonderful they willingly, nay lavishly, parted with 
their worldly treasures. Indeed, in the third century, 
such were the pecuniary resources of the Christian 
Church, that they tempted the avarice or necessities of 
the imperial power. Now, though there were peculia- 
rities in the case referred to, yet it plainly shows the 
absolute necessity of regulating the wealth of the Church, 
and that by a court of officers forming a constitutional 
part of the Church itself. There may, indeed there 
were scriptural deacons in the second century, but ere 
long, in the third, their office was seriously changed. 
They were distracted in their appropriate duties, by 
having part of the ministry of the Word and Sacraments 
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devolyed on them, while the office of Ruling eldei^^un- 

popular because a restraint upon corruption, and which, 

as held by a large body of intelligent men, would have 

operated as an indirect check upon mismanagement on 

the part of the deacon — began to disappear. As time 

rolled on, and the wealth of the Church accumulated, 

ihe traces of the scriptural deacon, though sufficiently 

clear to mark the original office, became more and more 

indistinct, till, absorbed into an order of priesthood, its 

i¥ealth and power at last centred in the bishop, or the 

bishop of bishops— the Pope. 

It appears, then, that the very liberality which Chris- 
tianity recommends and creates, needs to be well regu- 
lated by suitable church-officers ; that, apart from this, it 
is liable to, and soon degenerates into serious corruption. 
Surely this is a strong reason for maintaining the order of 
deacons in its exclusiyely scriptural functions. Doubtless 
the Great Head of the Church foresaw and meant to pro- 
vide against the dangers of unregulated wealth by the 
creation of such a dass of office-bearers. Were it neces- 
sary to say any thing more in behalf of the deacon, it 
would be found in the circumstance, that the special care 
of the poor, in an official form, is conduciye to the credit 
of Christianity. It is well known how much the men of 
the world pride themselves upon their charities, and how 
often they chaige religious men, yeiy Msely it is true, 
but still charge them with being indiffierent to the tem- 
poral wants of the poor. That men of the world some 
times do very generous things, and occasionally leave 
considerable sums, by testamentary bequest, to charitable 
objects, may be true. When one expects the salvation 
of his soul in consequence of alms-deeds, it is not won-p 
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deiful that he should be generous. The Mahomxnedaii, 
who is taught by the Koran that charily opens the gates 
of heayen, is firequentlj eminent for his donations to 
men of the same fiEdth and nation^-with himself; so is 
the unbelieving Jew. But whatever may be tbe influ- 
ence of instinctive feeling or self-righteous hope, it is 
unquestionable that the Christian, notwithstanding the 
large demands which are made upon him for religious 
objects— objects with which the men of the world do not 
intermeddle, yet proportionally contributes far more 
liberally to the temporal necessities of his fellow-men and 
fenow-Chri8tiai«,Aan other.. Tl^ yeiy habit of giviiig 
encourages it, and the constraining love of Christ is not 
inconsistent with instinctive sympathy, but may act in 
the same direction. Though these things may be 
known by all who take the pains to consider them, the 
world still professes itself to be the friend of the poor 
man, to the disparagement of the Christian. It holds 
that it deals in substantial kindness, while the other 
contents himself vnth£uth, as distinguished from mora- 
lity. To meet this common charge it is most desirable, 
for the honour of Christianity and the Christian Church, 
that they be seen in their true character as the patrons 
of the poor, especially the pious poor ; and how can this 
be better done than when it appears that a court of 
officers, to watch over the interests of the poor, in the 
spirit of Christianity, is an essential part of the consti- 
tution of the Christian Church ? So long as the Church 
cannot point to these officers in living operation under 
her authority, she wants the full answer which she may 
and ought to have it in her power to return to the 
charges and insinuations, whether of worldliness, or su- 
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pentition, or infidelity. It is not enough to say that Chris- 
tians are charitable— & more charitable than others, 
unless it can be shown that the poor are so important in 
their eyes, and dear to their hearts, that they hare a regu- 
lar official provision in the yery structure of the Christian 
Church for attending to their wants, and that men are 
failing in Christian duty where this, in one form or an- 
other, is wanting. Let, however, the Christian Church 
be fully equipped with a large staff of laborious tender- 
hearted deacons, watching over the poor from week to 
Tveek and year to year, ministering to their wants out of 
the donations of the Church, and treating them with the 
kindness of brethren and sisters ; and what is there in 
-any occasional charitable bequest, any regular and ex- 
traordinary deed of benevolence, on the part of the men 
of the world, which could bear any comparison with 
such friendship ? Tried by this test, Christianity would 
not only be acquitted of indifference— its genuine libe- 
rality would be established and rendered conspicuous. 
We can conceive few things more dishonourable to Pro- 
testant Christianity, or more fitted to impair its progress, 
than to be able to say, with apparent truth, that it is 
careless of the interests of the poor — ^more careless than 
the men who make less pretension. And, on the other 
hand, we can conceive few things more fitted to propi- 
tiate the good-will of the world, which, at all events, 
admires benevolence, than to be able, in a way which 
does not admit of cavil, to show that the same religious 
system which alone can provide for the welfare of eter- 
nity, is the most active and unwearied guardian of the 
poor man's interest in time. This is an argument which 
must always be powerful, but particularly in such a day 
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as the present, when it is to be feared iireligion and 
infidelity preyail to a considerable extent among the 
humbler classes of society — classes which wexe once 
happily strangers to the poison, and which are naturally 
led, fi!oni their very drcomstances, to make comparisons 
of men and systems in connection with their care for the 
poor, and to consider this as almost the exclosiTe stan- 
dard of character. 



■ 
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CHAPTER III. 



OF THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE OFFICE OF 

DEACON. 

Though the word deacon means a servant in general, 
and is in Scripture applied to the serrants of God, 
-whether in a more puhlic or private capacity, — ^to the 
ministry of the Gospel, the civil magistrate, and even to 
our Lord himself, who is called '^ a servant or minister 
of the circumcision," hecause a Jew, as regarded his 
human nature, he confined his ministry to the children 
of Israel, — ^yet it is the name also of a distinct ecclesias- 
tical office. There is no question ahout this. It is 
too dear to he disputed. In the Book of the Acts we 
have a detailed account of the institution. The epistle 
to the Church at Philippi is specially sent to the deacons 
and ministers of the Gospel in that city ; and the same 
writer, in his First Epistle to Timothy, after describing 
the character and qualifications of a faithful minister, 
describes not less clearly those of the de<icon ; evidently 
shovnng that the offices were not only distinct, but per- 
manent in the Christian Church. The office of deacon 
was to be as lasting as that of minister, and hence the 
counsels which are given to Timothy in regard to it ; 
the nature of the office is as well marked as the office 
itself. It has no concern with the preaching of the 
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Ooapel, or the adminutration of Baoamenta. There b 
not the ellghtest authority for this in the Word of God ; 
nay, it is diiecdj hottile to its teaching. Tbe deacon irai 
^ipointed (see die sixth of the Acts), not becaose then 
waa not a sufficient number of ministera of the Oospel, 
but because it was indiapensable to make provision for tk 
temporal wants of the poorer Christiana, on a di^noit 
plan than had hitherto been pursued. The same reasons 
which called for the institution of such an office at Jem- 
aalem, rendered it necessary in other quarters. Hence 
the apostle Paul addresses the deacons as well as the 
bishops of Philippi,* — (Phil. i. 1.) In the account, 
again, of the qualifications of deacons, in his first lettei 
to Timothy, there is not the slightest allosion to the 
preaching of the Gospel and the dispensation of the sacia- 
meiits. It is not said of the deacon, as it is of the bishop 
or pastor, that he is to be " apt to teach ;" nor ia it said 
that he ia to " care for," by ruling the Church of Qod. , 
Theae belong to the hishop or minister. The deacon's ' 
qualifications are summed up in those things moat appro- , 
priate to the ofSce of one who has the cha^e of the poor | 
and the secular aflairs of the Church generally : *' Like- j 
wise must the deacons be gtave, not double-tongued, | 
not given to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre; ' 
holding the mystery of the &ith in a pure conscience. 
And let them also first he proved, then let them use the 
officeofadeacon,beingfound blameless. Let the deacons 
be the husband of one wife, nding their children and 
their own houses well. For they that have used the office 

* ThLi Li a proof, b; 
mLulHten or the GocpoU 
UPhlHppl. U would t 
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d£ a deacon well, piuchase to themselres a good degree, 
ax&d great boldness in the &ith which is in Christ Jesus." 
From these words several important points are ap- 
parent. It is obvious that though the calling of the 
deacon, comparatiyelj speaking, be secular, yet that 
He must be a man of intelligent piety, and generally 
esteemed; that he has nothing to do with the teach- 
ing or government of the Church, or administration 
of ordinances, otherwise such important duties would 
not have been overlooked. The caution against being 
double-tongued and given to wine, and the love of 
gain; and the exhortation to proved fidelity, are all 
peculiarly appropriate to one invested with the charge 
of public funds. Nor is there any thing inconsistent 
with propriety in the deacon, having served his office 
well, being raised to that of the ruling elder, and, with 
suitable education, even to the ministry of the Gospel. 
Such cases are not unfrequent in the Church of Scotland. 
It may be worthy of notice, that while the counsels given 
regarding the bishop are in the singular number, imply- 
ing that the Church has one pastor, the deacons are 
spoken of in the plural number, intimating that there 
were several in each Church. This harmonizes with the 
idea that the deacon is the guardian of the interests of 
the poor, which need several.. It is inconsistent with the 
notion that he is a preacher and dispenser of baptism. 
Other passages might be referred to, such as the 12th of 
the Romans, where " he that giveth" — evidently mark- 
ing the deacon — ^is called upon to give ^'with simplicity ;" 
and the 12 th of 1st Corinthians, which, under the term 
^' helps," describes the same class of office-bearers i but 
we prefer to direct the reader s attention to the original 
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institution. It is too plain, and is given with too much 
detail, to admit of any nusondentanding. 

It would seem that at a yeiy early period in the history 
of die Christian Church, hefbre Peter had set out on his 
first evangelistic journey, or Saul had heen converted, it 
was necessary to make some permanent arrangement for 
the support of the poor Christians. Under the remarkable 
influence of the Ctospel, a self-denial and generosity had 
been manifested by the members of tiie Christian Church 
generally, which was perhaps unparalleled in the history 
of the world. Men parted with all that they had, sell- 
ing even estates, and pladng the proceeds at the disposal 
of the aposdes. While this showed the most ample 
confidence in the teachers, it necessarily exposed the 
aposties to a great deal of trouble and delicate manage- 
ment. They must, fi!om the outset, one would think, 
have appointed some of the converts to assist them, but 
it soon became manifest that a permanent arrangement 
was indispensable. Either from mere oversight, or from 
the converted Jews of Judea preponderating in number, 
so it was that suspicions and murmurs soon got up among 
the converted Jews from foreign parts, who spoke the 
Greek language, that their widows were neglected in the 
daily ministration. In all probability the charge was 
an unfounded one; but to provide against it and all 
similar surmises, so injurious to the cause of Christianity, 
and fitted so quickly to destroy tiie spirit of pr&-eminent 
harmony and love which characterised the first Chris- 
tians, the aposties considered it proper tiiat officers 
Ediould be appointed for tiie express purpose of taking 
charge of tiie poor and the general finance of tiie Church. 
As a thing right in itself, and to give the people the 
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greater confidence in ihe deacons, the people were called 
upon to elect. Having been informed by the apostles 
of what were the necessary qualifications, they selected 
seven ; and so well did the people choose, that Stephen, 
the first, and one of the noblest of Chiistian martyrs, 
was in the number. The better to reassure the com- 
plaining Hellenists, the disciples seem generally to 
have voted for persons belonging to their party, and 
hence the names are Ghreek names. Nothing can be 
clearer than these statements. The origin of the office 
explains its nature. We have not the slightest hint of 
preaching or baptizing. Traces of these may appear, in 
connection with the office of deacon, in Eccledastical 
history, but they must be found in the Word of God 
ere any weight can be attached to them. 

Dr Neander does not think, that fi!om the expression 
'^ serving tables," it can be certainly inferred that the 
apostles alluded only to the distribution oijbod among 
the poor widows. He considers this merely one of the 
tables of service which they performed, and that it is men- 
tioned to mark more pointedly the distinction between 
the oversight of spiritual and that of secular concerns. 
. It is plain, from Scripture, that the whole work of the 
deacon regarded the secular affidrs of the Church, chiefly 
the care of the poor. This is, if possible, made more 
manifest by the circumstance that there seem to have 
been female deacons, or deaconesses, in the early Church. 
Paul, in the 16th of Romans, ver. 1, commands Phoebe, 
a deaconess, to the attention of the Christians at Rome. 
Her office, we may believe, would correspond to that of 
the deacon, and as she is expressly forbidden, on reasons 
assigned, to teach publicly in the Church, the inference 
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is obyioiu, that he was equally imauthorised to undertake 
this duty^'and if not permitted to preach the Word, mucli 
less, may we bdieye^ would he be permitted to admi- 
nister baptism or the Lord's supper. Wq have very little 
knowledge of the female deacon in Scripture, the passage 
in Romans being the only one where it is distinctlj 
stated, but its very existence implies a corresponding 
office among male members of the Church. Probablj 
it was intended to meet the peculiar drcumstances of 
some Gentile Church, in which, as in the East generallj, 
strong jealousies prevailed in connection with the female 
sex. It is well known how anxious the heathen were 
to disparage the claims of Christianity, by misrepresent- 
ing the character of its professors. The dischaige of 
the duty of a deacon, in giving money to poor females, 
might, in such circumstances, be open to misrepresenta- 
tion, and hence the wisdom and delicacy of appointing 
females to minister to their relief. 

The only thing which is or can be allied from 
Scripture in behalf of the deacon being a preacher and 
administrator of ordinances, is the fact that Philip, one 
of the seven original deacons at Jerusalem, preached the 
Gk>spel in Samaria, and baptized the eunuch of Ethiopia. 
But the question is, did he preach or baptize in the 
character of deacon ? Did preaching or baptizing form 
any part of the original institution of the deaconship ? 
It is not unknown among the offices of the New Testa- 
ment, that a man should hold two, and sometimes act 
in the character of the one, and sometimes in that of the 
other. Thus, both Peter and John, who were apostles, 
and so possessed an extraordinary office, which could 
not be transmitted to others, were at the same time, as 
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tHej themselves infoim 11% " elders" or presbyters, 

^pastors — ordmaiy ministers — ^in which capacity ihey 

could have successors, and transmit powers to all faith- 
ful ministers lu[7fully called, to preach the same Gospel 
truth. Though Philip, then, was a deacon, this did not 
preclude him holding another office, and what that is, 
ive are informed in Acts xxi. 8, where he is expressly 
called an Eyangelist, an extraordinary office, which con- 
stituted him who bore it the companion and assistant of 
apostles, able to confer miraculous gifts on others, &c. 
It was as evangelist, then, not as deacon, that Philip 
preached and baptized; and this is Ihe more certain, 
when it is remembered that the office of deacon was, 
as might have been expected, r^arded as the humblest 
in the Christian Church, and, where its duties were well 
discharged, opened the way to a higher office. The 
Apostle Paul, when treating of the subject, expressly 
says, '^ They that have used the office of a deacon well, 
purchase to themselves a good d^ree." There can be 
little question then, that Philip, having acquitted him- 
self excellently as a deacon at Jerusalem, when the 
persecution arose with the death of Stephen, was clothed 
with the higher office of Evangelist. It is certain that we 
find him travelling about as a missionary in Samaria, 
during which time he could not be acting the part of a 
deacon, atten<yng to the wants of the poor vndows at 
Jerusalem. When we next meet vnth him, at the 
distance of 20 years, he is resident at Cesarea, and 
bean the name of an Evangelist — a residence which 
would equally unfit him for the deaconship to which he 
had been originally appointed. In connection with 
Philip's being denominated an evangelist, it may be 
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noticed that, in Paul's summary of offices, ^' for the 
perfecting of the saints," &c., there is no mention of 
the deacon, which might haye been expected had that 
office embraced preaching and baptizing with the care 
of the poor. It is said, '^ And he," yiz., the Lord Jesus, 
'^ gaye some, apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, 
eyangehsts ; and some, pastors and teachers"— eyidentij 
including the ordinary as well as the extraordinary offices 
•— ^' for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ." There 
is no reference to a preaching or baptizing deacon. 

The case of Stephen, another of the seyen, is some- 
times appealed to. It is said that his address was 
uttered as a preacher; but there is not the slightest 
eyidence of this. He defended himself at the bar of 
his enemies as any other good man, as any humble 
female might haye done in the same circumstances. 
Nothing of a public official character appears. Indeed, 
it would be the duty of all priyate Christians to lift up 
a similar testimony for Christ at the present day, were 
they persecuted in the same way. If the discourse of 
Stephen constitutes him an ordained preacher of the 
Word, and administrator of its ordinances, then aU the 
martjrrs of Scotland, and of eyery other land, male and 
female, haye, in the same sense, been clothed with the 
pastoral office. Few pretences can be more absurd than 
that the deaconship inyolyed more than the care of 
secular interests. WeU may we conclude with Thomas 
Scott, the commentator on the Scriptures, and a minister 
of the Church of England, that the office of deacon was 
eyidentiy intended to take care of the property^ not of 
the pwioral care^ of the Church, 
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CHAPTER IV. 



rESTIMONY OF ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
" TO THE OFFICE OF DEACON. 

PART I. 

With regard to ihe primitiye Church, there seems no 
reason to doubt that, in its earliest and purest times, the 
scriptural office of deacon was recognised and maintained 
in its purity. Whether it was so or not, is of little con- 
sequence as a matter of eyidence, in as much as, with 
all sound Protestants, where the testimony of Scrip- 
ture is clear, the question is at an end, whatever may 
have been the views or the practice of a Mlible church 
and fiedlible men in after ages. It is obvious, from the 
inspired record, that the Christians in apostolic times 
were caUed upon to lay by a portion of their pro- 
perty on the first day of the week, as God had pros- 
pered them, for the service of the Church and of the 
poor. This, as a fixed practice in the Church, of which 
every Sabbath, as weU as the wants of their Christian 
brethren and sisters, reminded them, was not likely soon 
to be forgotten. Accordingly, down to the age of the 
emperor Julian, the apostate, in the middle of the fourth 
century (a.d. 850), it appears that the practice was uni- 
versaL It was this which led the heathen to exclaim, 
'' Behold how these Christians love one another;" and 
it wag this which led Julian to say, ^* It is a shame that, 
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when the impious Ckdileans relieve not only their o^m 
people, but ours also, our poor should be n^lected br 
us." And again, '^ Beginning with their love-feasts and 
the necessity of tables (for not only the name, but the 
thing is common among them), they haye draTvn away 
the fiuthfiil to impiety" — ^that is, heathens to ChristiaiiifT. 
No testimony could be more unexceptionable to a no- 
torious fact. So systematic a procedure points to an 
appropriate office. 

To descend to more specific testimonies which name 
the office of deacon : there is not only nothing' said (so 
&r as I have been able to discoTer) in the strongest 
passages bearing on the constitution of the Ohiistian 
Church, for the first 200 years after Christ, moonsist- 
ent with the scriptural views of the office, but the alia- 
sions of Clemens Bomanus, Hermes, Polycarp, Ignatiiis, 
Justin Martyr, and Clemens Alexandrinus, the primitiTe 
writers of that period, are all in strict accordance with 
the ecclesiastico-secular nature of the deaconship. No 
candid man reading their testimonies, or rather allu- 
sions, would ever dream of a preaching and baptizing 
deacon. Even in Ignatius, supposing the epistles at- 
tributed to him trustworthy, there are certainly three 
offices spoken of. The three Presbyterian offices of 
pastor, ruling elder, and deacon, however, are as na- 
tural an explanation as any other. An unwarrantable 
change in the nature of the office took place about the 
middle of the third century (a. d. 250); but before, at, 
and after that date, testimonies can be quoted indicatiiig 
how the office was contemplated by the apostolic Church. 
Though few men, who have even partially explored 
antiquity, and who are acquainted with the coiruptioiis 
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o£ the third century, ivill care much for authorities after 
t^lie A.D. 200; yet we may subjoin one or two notices. 
"Xhe traces of incipient error will become the more ap- 
parent. Tertullian, a.d. 200, writing of baptism, says, 
^^ The right of giving this ordinance belongs to the high- 
est priest, who is the bishop, then to elders and dea- 
conSy yet not without the authority of the bishop, for 
the sake of the honour of the Chureh." This being 
secured, peace is secured, otherwise even the laity have 
the right. This plainly shows that, in the time of Ter- 
tullian, the deacon did not baptize as the deacon in 
the Church of England now does, as a right belonging 
to his office — ^that it was merely a permission from the 
bishop or minister in cases of necessity, cases of such 
necessity that even private Christians mi^t baptize. 
This indirectly proves that the deacon's office was still 
confined to the serving of tables. 

Cyprian, a.d. 250, in his 73d Epistle, says, " Whence 
we understand that it is lawful for none but the pren- 
dents of the Church (that is the pastors) to baptize and 
grant remission of sins." Of course, this excludes the 
baptizing deacon ; while the passage incidentally shows 
that Cyprian's bishop or president of the Church is just 
the parochial pastor. None will contend that the 
diocesan bishop alone can baptize. Firmilian, a con- 
temporary of Cyprian, in the 75th Epistle of the latter, 
could be quoted to the same effect 

The Rev. Mr Riddle, a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land, in his " Ecclesiastical Chronology," under date a.d. 
286, says, '^ The apostolic constitutions and canons are 
generally supposed to be a forgeiy of about this date." 
They probably contain remnants of earlier compositions, 

but the work as a whole, alihough attributed to Clement 

c 
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of Rome, appears to bare been compiled towards tin 
close of tbis centmy, witb a yiew to support tbe fictitioas 
pretensioiis of bisbops, and to assist tbe growth of Epis- 
copal power. Many Episcopal writers found much 
upon tbis work ; and no wonder, since it smiles upon 
their iayourite yiews. Yet sucb notices of tbe office of 
deacon occur as tbe following : — ^' Tbe deacon must 
give notbing to any poor man witbout tbe bishop's 
knowledge and consent ;" eyidently intimating that his 
business lay witb the distribution of charity. '^ If am 
be found sitting out of bis own place, let the deacon 
reprove him, and let bim be conducted to a proper 
place. Let tbe deacons take care that none -whisper, 
sleep, laugh, nod, &c. Afiter the catechumens aod 
penitents have retired, let tbe deacons prepare for tbe 
celebration of tbe Eucharist." Here tbe deacons are 
represented, not as an order of priesthood presiding, but 
rather as taking a subordinate charge of the external 
order and decorum of tbe Church — such as would com- 
port witb a secular office. 

Jerome, a.d. 360, one of the most pious and learned 
of the Fathers, asks, in his letter to Evragias, when 
condemning a person who had^ raised deacons aboTc 
presbyters, '^ Who can endure it, that a minister of 
tables and of widows should proudly exalt himself 
above those at whose prayers the body and blood of 
Christ is made?" plainly excluding deacons from being 
an order of tbe clergy. I might refer to various ad- 
ditional testimonies quoted by Rutherford, in bis '^ Dae 
Bight of Presbytery" — sucb as Sozomen's, that the 
office of the deacon was to keep the Church's goods; 
Eusebius, that the care of tbe poor, and the keeping of 
the Church and its vessels, were committed to the 
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deacons ; RufiBnus, that when there was no presbyter^ 

that is elder, present, the deacons might distribute the 

elements of the Lord's Supper ; but it is unnecessary. 

I may merely state, that the sixth (General Council of 

Constantinople, a.d. 692, acknowledged ^' the Scripture 

fleacons to be no other than overseers of the poor, and 

that this w€Lsthe opinion of the ancient fathers" -^Qwloil 

16.) What a change, then, must notoriously have taken 

place by this time on the original constitution of the 

Christian Church! Neander, the celebrated German 

professor of Church History, in his ^^ History of the 

Christian Church," p. 40, says, ^^ Though many other 

secular employments were added to the original one, 

yet the funclamental principle (the relief of the poor), as 

well as the name of the office remained. In later times 

(referring to Cyprian and Origen), we still find traces of 

the distribution of alms being considered as the peculiar 

employment of deacons." 

Do any, afier all, wonder how an office plainly secular 
should, so early as the middle of the third century, be 
changed in its nature into the spiritual. We beg to 
assure them that, to one acquainted with the general 
state of the early Church, there is nothing in this cir- 
cumstance to awaken incredulity. By this time, apart 
from doctrine, serious corruptions had been introduced 
into the practice of the Church. In the third century, 
Cyprian speaks of die administration of the Lord's Sup- 
per to in£Emts as a common practice ; while, within 50 
years from the apostles, water was mixed with the wine 
used in the Supper, and ere long this was contended for 
as a divine institution I Before the close of the second 
century, subdeacons, acolythes, exorcists, and other lower 
officers, quite unknown in the apostolic Church, had 
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Wbat a change was this from the 

i'.ioon of apoBtoliL- times — the meek dispenser 

•* liif poor turned into the representatdTe and 

n-r of lofdlj bishops, who ruled the clergy of 

- villi a rod of iron! As the religious houses 

■'!i(<d, and at once created and fed crowds of 

"'Iji.f of deacon, in its scriptural meaning, 

'imcluding this part of the sub- 

inla of a prelate of the Church 

ii|i (Croft), in his work entitled, 

siivii, " Whether this of deacon- 

or,ler or an office, but certainly 

nir office was to serve tables, as 

. Ii, in plain English, is nothing 

|)Oor, to distribute justly and 

(.' faithfttl, which the apostles 

•Ives withal, lest it should hin- 

ifirm of the word and prayer. 

li'^ world, in process of time, 

filial constitution, so it fell 

liishops, who pretended to 

lies, by little and little, took 

;. in of alms, — first, by way of 

.1'^. but at length the total 

!. ■iTins, who were laere lay 

into the Church ministration, 

iiitu^ order, and a necessary 

inosthood, of which I can find 

tlie origintd institution, nor a 

i: but the oidering of alms for 

initi extncts from this iai« trea- 
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CHAPTER V. 



TESTIMONY OF MODERN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
TO THE OFFICE OF DEACON. 

PART II. — CHURCHES OF THE REFORMATION. 

When the Reformation of the 16th centniy dawned, 
and men, abandoning human traditions, reverted to the 
Word of God as the exclusive standard, they clearly saw 
the wisdom and obligation of the office of deacon, as a 
permanent institution of the Christian Church, and 
proceeded forthwith to revive it in the Churches which 
they were honoured to rear. Indeed, ages before the 
Reformation, strictly so called, the Waldenses bore 
testimony to the office of deacon. They reach up 
almost to apostolic times ; and yet Gillis, one of their 
historians and pastors, gives us the confession of their 
ancient as well as modem faith, from which these 
words are an extract : — Art 31, '^ It is necessary for the 
Church to have pastors esteemed sufficiently learned and 
exemplary in their conduct, as well to preach God's 
Word as to administer the sacraments, and watch over 
the sheep of Jesus Christ ; together with the elders and 
deacons^ according to the rules of good and holy Church 
discipline, and the practice of the primitive Church." 
There is not a word here of preaching and baptizing 
deacons. On the contrary, this usurpation is excluded. 
Wickliffe, '' the Morning Star of the Reformation," its 
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precursor by nearly 200 years, held that there are but 
two orders of clergy — ^the priest and the deacon — and 
disclaims the bishops, with the many other yarieties of 
imparity. It is probable that, by orders of clergy here, 
lie meant to be popularly understood as speaking of 
office-bearers in the Church. 

Tyndal, a.d. 1526, the first translator of the Scrip- 
tures into English, and very appropriately a martyr for 
bis work, after speaking of the bishop or presbyter in 
tlie primitive Church, says, ^^ Another officer they chose, 
and called him deacon, after the Greek — a minister in 
English — to minister alma to the poor" Lambert, a 
martyr of the same reign, could be appealed to to the 
same purpose ; and so might Archbishop Cranmer, and 
many of his prelatic brethren, in '^ The Institution of 
a Christian Man," which they approved and published 
in 1537, and which maintains that there are only two 
orders, decLcons and presbyters. From the view which 
is given of the pastoral and ministerial functions of the 
presbyter, it is plain that the other office points to a 
diffisrent class of duties. Turning from Britain to the 
Continent, we find Ursinus in Germany, the learned 
contemporary of Luther and Melancthon, accurately de- 
scribe the different office-bearers of the Church as a 
Presbyterian would do, and conclude by describing the 
deacons '^ as ministers (or servants) elected by the 
Church to take care of the poor and distribute aims" 
Buddoeus, another Lutheran, and eminent professor of 
divinity at Leipsic, giving an account of the government 
of his own church, mentions the office of deacon, and 
asserts that it had been perverted, in process of time, 
from the guardianship of the poor, to which it had 
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been expressly devoted by the apostles. In accordance 
with these views, the Lutheran Chnrch, after all thf 
decline which it has experienced, adheres to the office <^ 
deacon, not as an order of clergy, but as a guardian o^ 
the poor, and, at the present day, administers ther 
affiurs through deacons in every congregation. So litde 
foundation is there for the idea of a clerical order of 
deacons, that, if I am not misinformed, even the naodeni 
Swedish Church, which is practically Episcopalian in its 
government, disclaims the notion of deacons as an order 
of ministers. 

K we now pass to the Oenevan and Swiss Churches^ 
we shall be at no loss to ascertain their sentiments on the 
subject of the deaeonship. Calvin, the great reformer, 
to whom these and all the Churches of the Reformation 
were deeply indebted, expresses himself with his usual 
clearness and decision. In his celebrated ^^ htstitutes," 
published in 1536, he says (Book iv. chap. 3), in speak- 
ing of the permanent offices of the Church, — 

" The care of the poor is committed to the deacons. 
Although the word deacon has a more extensive inean> 
ing, yet the Scriptures expressly call them deacons to 
whom the Church has given in charge the distribution of 
alms and the care of the poor ; and hath appointed them, 
as it were, stewards of the common treasury of the poor, 
whose origin, institution, and office, are described by 
Luke, in Acts vi., &c., &c. Behold what manner of 
deacons the apostolic Church had, and what manner of 
deacons it becomes us to have, in conformity to their 
example." Again (Book iv. chap. 5), there is the fol- 
lowing passage, in which he condemns the unscriptural 
views of the office entertained by Prelatic churches :— 
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^^ ^ow let the deacons come forth, and that holy dis- 
tribution yrhich thej have of the Church's goods : 
although they hy no means, at present, create their 
xleaoons for that purpose, for they (riz., the Roman 
Catholics) enjoin upon them nothing else hut to minister 
at the altar, to read or sing the gospels, and to perform, 
I know not what, trifles. Nothing of the alms^ nothing 
of the care of the poor, nothing of the whole function 
Trhich in former times they executed. I speak of the 
very institution ; for if we have a respect to what they 
do, it is not in itself an office, but only a step towards 
the priesthood. Therefore^ they mock the Church with 
this lying deaconry. Truly therein they have nothing 
like either the institution of the apostles or ancient 
usage." 

In accordance with these yiews, we find that the 

Second Confession of the Helvetic (Swiss) Churches, 

published in 1566, strongly condemns unauthorised 

offices in the Church, in these terms : — '^ In process of 

time there were many more ministers brought into 

the Church. For some were created patriarchs, others 

archbishops, others suffiragans, others metropolitans, 

archpriests, deacons, subdeacons, acolythes, exorcists, 

queristers, pastors, and I know not what a rabble be- 

ndes. Cardinals, provosts, and priors ; abbots, greater 

and lesser ; governors, higher and lower ; but touching 

all these, we pass not a rush what they have been in 

time past, or what they are now. It is not sufficient 

for us. Forasmuch as concemeth ministers, we have the 

doctrine of the apostles." — Harmony of Confessions, 

chap, xviii., p. 235; London, 1643. The same admir* 

able document, in reference to the point more immedi- 
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ately before us, under the head of the " Goods of the 
Church," has these sentences : — " The true use of the 
Church goods was, and now is, to maintain leaming in 
schools and in holy assemblies, with all the serrice, 
rites, and buildings of the Church ; finally, to msdntain 
teachers, scholars, and ministers, with other necessaiy 
things ; and chiefly for the succour and relief of the 
poor. But for the lawful dispensing of these ecclesias- 
tical goods, let men be chosen that fear God, wise men, 
and such as are of good report for government of their 
families. But if the goods of the Charch, by injury of 
the time, and the boldness, ignorance, or coyetousness of 
some, be turned to any abuse, let them be restored again, 
by godly and wise men, unto their holy use, for thej 
must not wink at so impious an abuse. Therefore we 
teach, that schoob and colleges wherein corruption is 
crept in doctrine, in the service of God, and in manners, 
must be reformed — that there must order be taken 
godlily^ faithfully^ and wisely^ for the relief of the 
poor" — (Cap. xxviii. p. 355-6.) It is plain, from the 
Scripture qualifications referred to, that the men spoken 
of in the above paragraphs are the deacons; indeed, 
they are elsewhere denominated '^ the overseers and 
watchmen of the Church, who did distribute food and 
other necessaries of the Church." It may be noticed, 
in passing, that there was a peculiar call for such an 
office as that of deacon at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, and for many years after. Independently of 
Scripture obligation, and the care of the poor, it was 
urgently necessary to guard the general patrimony of 
the Church against neglect, and also to prevent dila- 
pidation and alienations. This duty could not be well 
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attended to by the ministers and elders without injury 
to their spiritual office, and hence the propriety of com- 
mitting it to the deacon. To give the greater weight 
to tte views of the Helvetic Confession, it may be 
stated that it was approved and subscribed, not only by 
tlie Tiguiines (inhabitants of Zurich) themselves, and 
tbeir confederates of Berne, Scaphusia, Sangallia, Rhetia, 
Milan, and Bienna, but Geneva, Savoy, Poland, and 
likewise the Churches of Hungary and Scotland. 

If ^m Switzerland we pass to France, and ask what 
vrere the views of its illustrious Protestant Church on 
the subject of the deacon — a Church which produced 
many of the most able and learned ministers to whom 
the Reformation gave birth — ^we find its sentiments con- 
tained in these words : — ^Art. 29, " We believe that the 
true Church ought to be governed by that regiment or 
discipline which our Lord Jesus hath established, to 
wit, so that there be in it pastors, elders, and deacons, 
that the purity of the doctrines may be retained — vices 
repressed — the poor^ and others that be in misery^ ac- 
cording to their necessity, may he provided for — and 
that there may be holy meetings for the edifying both of 
small and great." — {Harmony, p. 253.) It is well known 
that there is fearful mendicancy, especially in particular 
districts of France, — ^not an occasional but constant evil. 
There can be little question that it is the Popery of the 
land, and not any thing in the character of the people 
or constitution of the country, which lies at the root of 
it. Few men were ever more noted for their industry 
and skill than the French Protestants. Some of the 
most honoured names in the United States, whither they 
were driven by persecution, belong to the number. Most 
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of the countries of Europe, too, have been indebted to 
their perseyerance and ingenuity. The French Ohnrch 
seems to have made extensiye use of the office of deacon 
In the account of ^' the Ecclesiastical Discipline of the 
Reformed Churches in France* (London, 1642% liieie 
are two chapters devoted to an exposition of their duties ; 
a number of important points also, conq^cted i^th tiie 
administration of the office, are authoritatiTely deter- 
mined. We are informed that ^^ the office and duty of 
the deacons is to receive, gather, and distribute, by the 
advice of the consistory, the monies of the poor, the pri- 
soners, and the sick ; and to visit and take care of them. 
The office of deacon is not to preach the Word of Qod 
nor to administer ihe sacraments; yet, neverthelefls, 
fi>T the necessity of the time\ may the consistory elect 
and choose both some elders and deacons, to catechise 
in the households ; they are forbid, however, to catechise 
publicly ; are exhorted to exercise the office as long as 
they can ; and are guarded against pretending to any 
supremacy or domination over one another." 

The spirit and language of the Confession of the Bd- 
gic Churches, formed in 1566, are similar to those of 
their French brethren. The Confession was revised and 
approved by the Dutch Synod of Dort, in 1618 and 
1619. " We believe," say the Protestant Presbyterians 
of Belgium, ^' that this true Church ought to be governed 
by that spiritual regiment which our Lord hath taught ns 
in his Word, viz., that there be ministers or pastors to 
preach God's Word and to administer the sacraments; 
that there be also elders and deacons, who, together with 
the pastors, might make up, as it were, an ecclesiastical 
senate ; that by these means true religion might be pre- 
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served, and trae doctrine propagated every where ; that 
offenders be censured and restrained in a spiritual way ; 
that likewise the poor and afflicted be relieved with aid 
and comfort^ according to the several necessities of every 
ones so that all things in the Church be done decently 
and in order, when fiedthful men shall be chosen accord- 
ing to the rule prescribed by Paul in the Epistle to 
Timothy." — Ecclesiastical Discipline^ p. 62. 

The Dutch Church is not less clear. Junius, one of its 
earliest and most learned professors of divinity, a contem- 
porary of the iirst reformers, writes fully on the subject 
of Church government. He maintains that pastors, 
ruling elders, and deacons, are the only three scriptural 
orders of Church officers, that they are set forth in the 
Word of God, and existed in the primitive Church. 
Of deacons he says, that they '^ are appointed to collect 
and distribute the alms of the Church." At a later 
day, three eminent professors of theology, Polyander, 
Thysius, and Walaeus, in a joint work (^' Sjrnopsis 
TheologisB Disputat." 42), maintain the same doctrine. 
They contend that the deacon is of apostolic institution — 
that he is intrusted with the Church's treasure — ^that it 
is his duty to take care of the poor. They expressly 
declare that they considered the Church of Holland, in 
retaining these officers, as following the example of the 
Apostolic Church. 

Passing fix>m the testimony of individuals to more 
authoritative documents, we find that the Synod of Dort, 
composed of some of the most learned divines who were 
ever assembled, several from foreign countries, solemnly 
declaring that the true Church must be governed by that 
spiritual policy which our Lord hath taught in his Word, 
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and that it comprehends ^^ elders and deacons^ ip^lio, to- 
gether with the pastor, form the council of the Church.'' 
— Netherlands Confession^ Art. 30. And still farther, 
in the ^' Corpus Disciplinee" of the Dutch Churches (Lon- 
don, 1 645, pp. 3,4), there is a section devoted to deacons. 
The follovdng are some of the points : — ^' Their office is 
diligently to collect and preserve the alms and other 
means belonging to the poor ; thej are to distribute the 
same, faithfully and discreetly, according to the need of 
such as are in want, whether inhabitants or stxangers, 
by common consent and plurality of voices ; to visit and 
comfort the needy, and to look that the alms be not 
misemployed." The form for ordaining elders and 
deacons is given in four pages (37-41). The same 
" discipline " is observed by the Dutch Churches in Bri- 
tain, as well as in their native country. 

In harmony with these things, it appears firom Dr 
Stevens' " Brief View of the Dutch Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishment," 1838, that the office of deacon is in vigorous 
operation in the Dutch Church at the present day. 
Those who hold it in larger towns, have a court of meet- 
ing of their own, and so important is the office deemed, 
that in conjunction with the elders, the deacons have the 
appointment of the ministry. It is doubtless in part 
owing to the importance attached to the office, and its 
excellent services, that the poor of Holland are, it is 
generally understood, among the best attended to in 
Europe. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the testimony of other 
Beformed Churches. That of Scotland will be consi- 
dered separately. It may simply be mentioned, that the 
Puritan or Presbyterian Church of England of the 1 7th 
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century, entered into the same views of the office of 
deacon as the earlier Churches of the Reformation. The 
form of Church goyemment agreed upon at Westmin- 
ster, and adopted by the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland in 1 645, is an ample proof of this ; as also 
the writings of the Presbyterian ministers of London, 
who always contended for the office of deacon as distinct 
from others, and permanent in the Christian Church. — 
Vide Jus Divinum Regiminis EcclesiasticcB, London, 
1646, pp. 160, 161. 

In concluding this part of the subject, and in connec- 
tion with the above, it may be noticed that the Non- 
conformists of New England did not differ from their 
brethren in this country. On some points of Church 
government there may have been diversity of opinion, 
but here they were at one. In the platform of Church 
government agreed upon at Cambridge, in 1649, the 
deacon is spoken of in these terms : — '^ The office and 
work of a deacon is to receive the offerings of the 
Church, gifts given to the Church, and to keep the 
treasury of the Church, and therewith to serve the tables 
which the Church is to provide for, as the Lord's table, 
the table of the ministers, and of such as are in neces- 
sity, to whom they are to distribute in simplicity. The 
office, therefore, being limited unto the care of the tem- 
poral good things of the Church, it extends not to the 
attendance upon and administration of the spiritual 
things thereof, as the word, the sacraments, and the 
like."— (Cap. viii.) Under the title of *' Heads of agree- 
ment assented to by the United Ministers, formerly 
called Presbyterian and Congregational," we find, that 
upon the office of deacon they are entirely at one. 
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It maj be added that, with inconsiderable excepticos. 
the Congregational Churches, both of this country and 
of the United States, have in all ages agreed with the 
Presbyterian Church throughout the world in r^[aid to 
the deacon. In many cases, from particular circim- 
stances, the power of the deacon may have been, ad 
may be, too extensive as compared with pastors, and he 
may be admitted to the foneftion of teacfaix^ tmd ex- 
horting ; but in this ease* it is not as deacon, but a» 
Christian brother, that he teaches. In aknost everf 
case, the principle is, that the <^ce of deaoon is a secu- 
lar office, and has no connection with the preacliiB|^ 
of the word or the administration of the sacramaits. 
This, we maintain, is the indubitable doctrine of Scnp- 
ture on the point. Hence it appears that the wfaol'^ 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches of the woiM, 
forming a vast proportion of the entire Pirolestant com- 
munion, though differing upon other points, are ben 
unanimous. Surely this is no small teslunoay In behalf 
of the office as a scriptural office, the laote eBpedallf 
when taken in connection with the views of the OkmAa 
of the Reformation from the earliest periods. On ik 
other hand, surely it is litde to say of acny PM>te6taBt 
Church, that, looking through Christendom, she eaa 
find none but the Chiuch of Rome to oountmnaioe ber 
in her views of an important office in theChnich ^ 
Christ, — an office, upon the coireot adaunistiaftion of 
which, the most important results are suspended 
Whether is it the more likely that the hannony is the 
hannony of the truth, or the hannony of eraor? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ON THE QUALIFICATIONS OF DEACONS, AND MODE 

OF APPOINTMENT. 

OiiEARLT as the Diyine authority of the office of deacon 
may be made oat, a most important inquiry remains,— 
^what are the qualifications for the discharge of the duties 
of the office ? Without these the office d^enerates into 
a mere name. Happily we can be at no loss to know. 
Scripture is Yery full on the subject, and we cannot do 
"better, in the following obseryations, than make a few 
remarks on its requirements. The simple circumstance, 
that so many of the qualifications which the inspired 
Tolume demands in the deacon, it also demands for the 
bishop or pastor, is a plain proof of the high use and 
estimation of the office. Surely it cannot be proper for 
us, or for any Christian Church, to neglect what the 
Word of €h)d so strongly recommends : so much in- 
spired writing was not intended to be in vain ! Super- 
natural gifts, in primitive times, doubtless made up for 
some qualities which now must be obtained by ordinary 
means, — such as a &ir education fitting for the usual 
business of life. It is taken for granted that deacons 
possess this measure of knowledge and its instruments. 
Without them they would be obyiously unfit for the 
management of the business of the poor, and of the 
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ChiaclL Theaey to alUide to nodung higher, demail 
arithmetic. It maj be added, that it is not enooghti 
pOMCW some of the qualities in coi&ndeiable force ; it 3 
necesBary that the indiTidnal eajoj a fiur ahaie of then 
a//. Apart from thia, he caonot be a good deam 
iHiether in town or in comitiy parities. 

Let ns now adyert to die qoalificationa which Scop- 
ture has detailed. At the oi%inal inatitotion thm 
were mentioned. The seren deaoons were reqnii^d ti 
be men, Ist, of honest report; 2dy fall of the Ho/j 
Ghost ; 3<f, of wisdom. In a case on which ihe peace 
of the Church, and the wel&re of its private memhea 
were obyiooslj suspended, superior character was easor 
tial. It was necessary, first of all, that the deaoons ^ 
men of tried integrity, of an honesty which was aboTeai 
suspicion. Money and other delicate interests weie to ^ 
committed to them — ^interests as to wiudbi their Cdlow- 
men were peculiarly jealous; hence^ it was neoeflsny 
not only that they be honest, but of honest report, tfcat 
they should bear a good reputation amoi^ the memben 
of the Church, and in society geneEally. Though a 
man be of the strictest integrity in heart and eoa^ 
yet if he do not sustain a blameless reputation ^ 
others, he is not fit for the deaconship. Next, tfcey 
were to be men of the Holy Grhost, men of decided 
piety, under the teaching and sanctifying grace cf t&e 
Spirit. This is essential to animate with that actiTitT, 
lore, fidelity, zeal, and persererance whieh the duties o^ 
the office demand. It is only true piety which, dsnog 
a long succession of years, will sustain the heart is ten- 
derness to the poor amid trials and difficulties, and 
which will uph<4d the deacon in the unwearied, and 
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Aometimes imreqiiited care of the house of God. And, 
lastly, he is to be a man of wisdom, a man of discern- 
ment and prudence, not carried away by the impulse 
of his feelings ; but one able intelligently to judge be- 
tween real and unreal cases of indigence, the proportion 
and manner in which charity should be dispensed, the 
best adyiee which the circumstances, not only of the 
poor, but of the Church generally, in perplexing seasons 
may require. Such were the oomprehensiTe qualifica- 
tions for which t^e i^osdes called, and tiiey did not call 
in Tain. Seven men were immediately found who bore 
them alL In Stephen and Philip, the only persons of 
whom we have any ferther notice, the derelopement of 
spiritual character and usefulness is deeply interesting. 
Their names are sofGicient to honour the new <«der of 
deacons. 

But from the earliest let us turn to a lata: statement 
of qualifications, detailed by Paul in the 3d chapter of 
Ist Timothy. They are more minutely given, but there 
is no inconsistency with the former. 

1. The deacons were to be grare, not austere or 
morose, but of dignified gravity. Few things are more 
injurious to Christian influence, or more unsuitable for 
one whose business it is to deal in cases of distress 
and Christian distress, than levity, or even recessive 
pleasantry and ligfatiieartedness. All instinctively feel 
that tliis is unbecoming. It never reecnnmends the 
Gospel or the Christian Church to the favour of any. 

2. They must not be double-tongued,— -in other words, 
they must be sincere. A deacon, to be relieved from 
the annoyances sometimes ccmnected with the discharge 
of his duties, is tempted to put the poor off with in- 
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sincere words — to say one thing to one man, and ■ 
opposite to another. He is in danger also, perhaps, d 
promising to the pastor, and not falfilling. Tins is josdf| 
fatal to character and to useftdness. It preir^ts coni^ 
dence and creates contempt. The deacon, then, must k 
sincere, 

3. It is not less essential that he be temperate. 
Fresh from the corruptions of Heathenism, not a fev 
of the primitiTe Christians were exposed to tempta- 
tions, which we would scarcely expect to find asso- 
ciated with the name of office-hearers in the Cfaurcfa. 
The deacon must not he given to too much wine, ffi 
office may sometimes cany him into social meetmgs, 
but he must shun erery tendency to excess. Intemper- 
ance not only destroys credit, and unfits for the dis- 
charge of official duty; it mars religious character; it 
unfits for devotion, and lays the man open to a multi- 
tude of other sins. Who can conceive any thing more 
incongruous than a drunkard to be a distributor of alms 
to the pious poor, and a leading manager in the external 
affiurs of the house of God, paying the minister, &c. ? 

4. He must be free from avarice, — ^not greedy of 
filthy lucre. Considerable sums pass through the dea- 
con's hands for the use of the poor and of the Churdi. 
He will, if he seeks them, find opportunities ^ mis- 
appropriation and embezzlement ; hence the importance 
of being superior to the temptations of avarice, botili for 
his own sake, and to encourage the Oiurch members 
to give liberally. I need say nothing of the inooi^niit^ 
of a hard-hearted, narrow-fisted deacon, starving tiie 
poor, keeping the minister in pecimiary anxieties, and 
all the while secretly enriching himself. What charac- 
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can be more deteatable ? what spirit more fatal to 
i^ery thing which deserres the name of religion ? 

5. He must be weU acquainted with the doctrines of 
:He Gospel. This is the meaaixig of '^ holding the mystery 
:>£ the faith," His previons qualifications imply a know- 
Ledge of divine truth ; but his knowledge must be supe- 
rior. H« must be femiliarly acquainted with the gospel 
of saWation, ao that he may be able to speak of it, and 
to commend it to others, especially when dealing out 
among them the donations of charity^ A pious intelli- 
gent deacon may, in giving, make his alms preach. 
He may, fkom the bread which perisheth, mount 
up to the true bread which came down from heaven, 
and bestow upon the indigent, better gifts than money. 
But, 

6« The knowledge of the Gospel is not enough. 
The Christian Church is apt to err in regard to the 
spirittutl character of deacons. Drawing a just distinc* 
tion between their office and that of the ruling elder, 
she may sometimes be tempted to speak as if good 
Hioral character, apart from piety, would suffice for the 
deaoonship ; but this is a serious mistake. While the 
office of elder demands superior Christian excellence, 
every office- in the Church requires, and should possess 
decided piety. Not only is this indispensable for the 
deaoonsbip itself, but because the office may be a step to 
a higher. Hence the apostolic counsel and qualifica- 
tion. The well qualified deacon must hold the mystery 
of the faith ^^ in a pure conscience." He must be 
strongly and conscientiously attached to it. He must 
be prepared to make sacrifices for it. He must not 
abaBd(m k for the world,— in short, he must be con- 
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scientious and lesoliite. What a eomfort to a £aithfai 
pastor, to feel fairndf ffomimded by Bach, deacons. 
While the poor do not suffer^ what a strengtheni]^ 
does an offiee-hearer of this diaiaote impact to lit 
Chnrch, and to those assoeiated in the same labocos 
with him. How xrast the deep and unaltexable im- 
pression of gospel tmtfa, too, upon the heart sustain 
under diffionhies and pecpleadties, and entcomage lun 
to perserere in his work. 

7. The deacon most be piored preriously to enteni^ 
on his labonrs. The office is highly important and res- 
ponsible. Eveiy one is not qualified for ita duties, 
and yet his unfitness may not be inune<&U;dy obTions. 
Hence the adrantage of an antecedent trial. The vm 
fact of resorting to it prodaima the seriousness of tfae 
duties, while it prorides that the Ohuxch shall alwan 
enjoy the services of the most aUe officers. It seems 
to be intended that the deacon shall be a young man 
as compared with the elder. Hence, by Moaheim and 
others, **srt^ young men is interpreted of deacons. 
This renders any inridiousness connected with, a preli- 
minary probation less felt 

8. The deacon must be the husband of one wife. 
Not that he must always be married (though a man 
who knows from experience what family ties are, will 
better sympathize in the fiimily distresses of the poor), 
but that when he is married he nrast haTO but one wife. 
It may seem singular to us, that such an exhortation 
should be necessary in connection with any office-bearer 
of the Church, but we must remember that the great 
body of the early Christians consisted of those who had 
recently been Heathens. In these circumstances, there 
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rsks no small danger eren of renewed men letaining, or 
hiixUdng liglitlj of Pkigan oufltoms most diaereditable to 
Z?luristianity. Hence the qualification before us. It iB 
xsBiceij necessary to add, that the great original law of 
marriage, binding in all i^es, is one wife to one husband, 
— ^that there is no approval of polygamy in the Word of 
0(>d, — ^that most of those who practised it in Old Testa- 
xnent times suffered for it-— that there is only one case 
recorded for the first 2000 years of the world's history, 
ant that apparently associated with crime and the Di- 
vine displeasure. Even were the practice lawful, it is 
plaiii, that in a deacon it would be most unwarrantable, 
and occupy time and attention which should be devoted 
to the interests of the poor and of the Church. Be- 
sides, apart firom other things, it would draw many seri- 
ous evils along with it. 

9. The last qualification of character which is de- 
manded of the deacon, is ruling well his own family — 
^^ Ruling their children and their own houses well." 
This may seem a small matter in a public servant of the 
Church, but both as indicative of character and con- 
ducing to usefulness, it is most important. The deacon 
is, to a certain extent, a ruler ; and it is the principle of 
€k>d's providence to prepare men for a higher govern- 
ment by previous success in a lower. Those who acquit 
themselves well in the humbler, will be found the best 
qualified for the higher relations of life. Hence the im- 
portance of deacons ruling their own houses well. It 
will train them for public usefulness. And more than 
this. There are few things which, in the estimation of 
the world, discredit the head of a house more than hav- 
ing no authority at home, and bringing up a disorderly 
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&nd didilMd fMiVf ofeHMnn. Hie men of tbe worid 
often boaat, in this teipect^ t/i^ their good managemeaity 
And have no p&tii^oe ibr tilorenHness and tdutiliiiess or 
the part of p^roftrissed Clli]:^tianl^ and especisdiy Chnrcl 
o!&ce-bearer8» fV^w things teoommend rdi^on and it 
friendcr more thfiin' exeeD^ce hi ^ nilaetiTe dirties ^ 
life. No wondet, then, that Patd mxniB up tiie qiudir 
cations of the deacon in roling his own filnaily well. 

Such are the scriptural qnalifieationij for the office i 
deacon ; and, dombined together, what i^ intefesti^ 
and estimable character do they ftvrm ! how imporW 
and usefiil to ihe Church imd to society ! Though so* 
merous, they are not rare or inaccessible in the C^oristiaB 
Church. Sound piety, intelligence, a talent ior btisises 
tenderness for the poor, and good management at heic«. 
embrace the leading points. Let these in any faxr me- 
sure be present, and no one who is called to the offoe 
should hesitate to accept* Let none despise the offea 
The apostle Paul evidently regards it as of high Take; 
and important as it is, he teaches Ifhe deacon to as{»r^ t^ 
a sphere of more extensive usefulness. He calls upso 
deacons, by their diligence, intelligence, zeal, perseyoranoe^ 
and other good qualities, to approve themselves meetftr 
the higher and more spiritual offices of the C^orcb— 
those of the ruling elder and th^ pastor. He wotdd have 
them thus to ^ purchase for themselves a good degree." 
Surely it is to the honour of the office of deacon that it 
is not only good in itself, but is a step and a prepara- 
tion for higher good. 

Connected with the qualifications, we may shortiv 
notice the mode of appointment to the office. These 
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[TO together. Que of the jr^fisons mhj tbe qualificatioiis 
%re BO fully unfolded in Seripture^ is, not only that the 
J.eaoQn may W instmeted in Ms. duties, but that the 
Qbrifltian Church may be taught irhat sort of men she 
slioald oaU to the office. Happily nothing can be more 
elear than the testimony of Scripture aa to the mode of 
iippointmeKit There may be diyersity of opioian as to 
other offices^ but there can be none in regard to the 
deacon ; and many will judge that it sets forth the prin- 
ciple on which all appointments to permanent Church 
offices should be mftde so conspicuously, that no differ- 
ence of opinion ought to remain respecting any of them. 
When it was necessary to institute the deaconship, 
bow did the great Head of the Church proceed ? The 
inspired apostles were present, and could, in virtue of 
tbeir spiritual gifts, among which, the discernment of 
spirits was one, have easily pointed out the men of best 
qualification. Was this the mode pursued ? No. The 
apostles called upon the Church members, the commu- 
nicants, to elect ; and that though they had been so 
recently formed into a church, that they could scarcely 
be supposed to know much of each other. Then it is 
wordiy of r^nemWance, that they were called upon to 
judge, not as to common-place qualifications — ^the mere 
honesty and general decency of the parties, but of spirit 
tual ^tia^^ca&onj**-whether they were men of the Holy 
Ghost, and of diyine wisdom, and of honest report. 
Here, then, the members of the Christian Church, in the 
presence of the apostles, though but partially acquainted 
with each other, were required to judge of spiritual 
qualifications. What can better teach us the mode in 
whidb the Spirit of God would hare men elected to the 
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deaconahip ? Does not this recognise, and -tbat in im 
fiiToniable circumstances, the abitity of tke Chiisda 
people to judge of spiritual chaiacter ? — and if so, win 
should this prindpie be exduded in anj case ? Thf 
apostles not only did not themselyes ntxninate, thej dk 
not call upon the elders or the more known and influes- 
tial Chiistians to elect-^they threw the choice entirely 
upon the members of the Christian drardi, Iioweref 
humble and poor; and in doing so were tihej disap- 
pointed in the result ? Did the people fisdl into &ctioK 
divisions, confusion ? Did they choose unsuitable mes- 
men so obyiously unfit for the duties, that iAie aposdes 
found it necessary to interpose their andioxity and pre^ 
Tent the appointment being completed? No. Their 
choice was marked by the greatest wisdom. We hare 
no reason to belieye that the apostles could hare iia- 
proved it. Philip, who conducted himself with sad 
propriety that he afterwards rose to the high distinctioii 
of being an Erangelist — an extraordinary office^beflier 
in the Church — ^the companion and assistant of apostles, 
was one of the number ; and Stephen, the first, and ire 
may say the most illustrious of martyrs — at once meek 
and heroic and divinely acknowledged, was another. 
See, then, how admirably the Christian people chose; 
and if the. same parties are judged not qualified to elect 
deacons now, is it not plain that mther Christians are 
not now what the primitive Christians were, or that 
they are maligned ? Whichever be the case, there is no 
authority for the Church withholding horn them a pri- 
vilege which the Spirit of God bestowed, and which 
experience and history prove them amply able to exer- 
cise aright. 
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It is to sniflappfelieiid the caie to aaj that men may 
be safely mtmsted with elections which concern pro^ 
perty^ but that they are not trustworthy in calling to a* 
spiiitoal office. Here it is taken for granted that men's 
loye of m<Niey will prevent them from making an impro- 
per choice^Hsnich a choice as would run any hazard of 
eadangering it* But it is fozgotten that the property in 
the case before us was not the property of individuals but 
of the Church — a large body ; and experience can attest 
whether appointments to this sort of trust be always scru- 
puk>us and exact. Besides, the qualifications in regard 
to which the apostles required the Christian people to 
judge were not mere financial business, property qualifi- 
cations, but moral and spiritual quaUties. 

Though there can be little doubt that the appointment 
to the office of deacon, so long as its scriptural character 
was retained, was like those of the pastor or bishop in pri- 
mitive times^ the popular call of the Church, yet this order 
does not seem to have been observed in aU the churches of 
the Brformation. From the '' Discipline" of the French 
and Dutch Churches, about the middle of the 17th 
century, it would appear that at the first institution of 
deacons^ the Christian people were to nominate, but that 
afterwards the order might be kept up by the appointment 
of the consistory, subject to the approval of the congrega- 
tion. In other Churches the practice was different. The 
First Book of Discipline of the Church of Scotland ( 1 560) 
contemplated the firee election of the Christian people, 
and the Belgic (1566) followed the same order. '' We 
believe," says the Belgic Confession, ^' that the ministers, 
elders, and deacons ought to be called to those their 
functions, and, by the lawM election of the Church, 



^^ 
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to be advanced into those offices-- eainest pc»yer being 
made unto God, and after the order and manner ^viiidi 
is set down to us in the Word of CKhL Tfaia e^eaaJh 
every one ought to take di%ent heed o^ that he do not 
by unlawful means thrust himself into those cdKoee; 
for every one must wait until he be called of God him- 
self, that he may have a certain testimony of his Tocatioo. 
and may know that it is ftom the Lord*"— -^ZTarmoiiy ^ 
ConfesHons. sect 11. 

However the popular call was exercised, whietfaer more 
or less fully, [the separation and ordination to the office 
were solely in the hands of the r^ular Church courts. 
So it was in apostoUc times. The pe(^e chose tibte dea- 
cons, and set them before the apostles, but tibej went no 
&rther* They did not ,ordain the seven* This was M 
to the apostks and their successors in tbe.nuxnstiy as 
their appropriate work. The following remarks on this 
point, by the late Rev. Dr Dick, professor of theology to 
the United Secession Church, are just and seasonable :— 

^' The right of the people extended no&rther than the 
election of the deacons. They had no power to exercise 
in their appointment to office. Their separatioi^ to it, their 
investiture with authority to perform its duties^ was the 
province of the apostles. ' Look ye out sev^i men whom 
we may appoint over the business.' It is the ordinance 
of Christ that to those who sustain any office in the 
Church, authority shall be transmitted from himself, its 
original source, by the medium of its ministers and rulers. 
The exclusion of the private members from any share 
in the transmission, is clearly marked in the passage 
before us. The limits are distinctly drawn — the people 
elected^ and the apostles appointed. We never read in 
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b^e Scriptures that there is a power lodged in die Church 
.t; laige to preach the Gospel, administer the sacraments, 
gorem itself. This power was committed to apostles, 
phetfl, cTangelists, pastors, and teachers, whom Jesus 
LJhTist has given to the Church, as an ahsolute sovereign 
cl.«legates his authority to certain persons, bearing such 
cities and exercising such functions as he is pleased to 
confer upon them. — Eph. iv. 12 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28. When 
s% voluntary society is to be formed, the members first^ 
TTieet and determine what shall be the form of govem- 
xnent, and who shall be the goremors ; but in the case 
of the Church the governors were before the society. 
The Christian Church did not exist when the apostles 
received their commission, and those who at present bear 
rule in it are their successors in every thing pertaining to 
their office which was not extraordinary. It is manifest, 
therefore, that their power does not flow from the people, 
unless an express law can be produced, altering the origi- 
nal constitution, and ordaining, that though the apostles 
received ^'the keys of the kingdom" immediately from 
Christ, and the first office-bearen derived their power 
from the apostles, it should be afterwards commimicated 
to the Church in its collective capacity." — Lectwres on 
the Acta of the Apostles^ p. 138. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



ON THE DUTIES OP DEACON. 

We now come to the consideration of the duties of tk 
deaconship. These have, in part, been already indirecdT 
noticed. The nature and importance of the office imply 
some acquaintance with its duties, but they deserve a 
separate reference. The leading duty of the office is ob- 
viously the care of the poor. Here a question, however, 
arises : What poor ? Is it the general poor of the com- 
munity, whether religious or irreligious, or is the o&a 
intended only for the Christian poor ? This is a veir 
important inquiry. There can be no doubt that the 
poor members of the congregation are the peculiar ob- 
jects of the deacon's care, and are, it may be, entitled 
to a higher provision ; but the question is — Is the dea- 
con to exclude all other poor from his special regard ? 
Some have contended that this is the proper mode of 
management — that there is no authority in the New 
Testament for the deacon watching over any poor but 
the Christian poor; and cases are appealed to where 
the limitation of his attention, or that of the elder (who 
usually takes the charge of the poor in Scotland), to this 
class, has been attended with the best results, relieving 
the elder from many distracting duties, and leaving him 
free for the discharge of his more appropriate spiritual 
calling. There may be plausibility in this view, but it 
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apprehended nothing more. The circumstances of the 
hristian Church, in apostolic and in present times, are 
nLdentlj yerj different. In the former case, she stood, 
ccept in Judea, in the heart of heathenism, and eveiy 
^liere xmrecognised hy the State. It could not he ex- 
ected that her humhle memhers were to take charge of 
11 the pagan poor who surrounded them in multitudes. 
rhis, in the nature of things, was impossible, and hence 
here is no scriptural example of it. There could be no 
ruch example, and it is unreasonable to demand it At 
:he same time, the Church required her members to do 
good to a/2, especially to such as were of the household 
of faith. The circumstances of the Christian Church at 
the present day are widely different. Besides her own 
poor, she is surrounded with many poor who do not 
belong, by living membership, to her communion, but 
^ho make a profession of Christianity ; most of whom 
hare receiyed Christian baptism ; many of whom hare 
but temporally fidlen away from Christian ordinances, 
owing to the pressure of circumstances, and may, ere 
long, be restored. There is no authority in Scripture 
for restricting the donations of the deacon to poor oom- 
municanta; and unless this be made a test (on other 
grounds undesirable), there is no very well-defined 
principle by which poor, professing Christianity, can 
in one party be receiyed, and another party be denied 
the good offices of the deacon. Besides, the nation not 
only recognises Christianity, but has territorially di- 
vided the country, and given the charge of its moral 
and religious interests (into which the management of 
the poor seriously enters) to the Church of Scotland. 
It isobvious, then, that there is a yery marked distinction 
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between the memBntHtaiomot 4ke GhrifltiflSiGhw^ b 
primitif e and in yreBent tia eo ■ e a m i rlrp d» 4bat it woti 
be im&ir and incondhuiTe to-dmwMnoius imSamce^ftm 
the one to the «llier, espeeia^f if tlie ufeBiases be a 
the side of xeatiioling tl^dnljof the offio&»beatenof ^ 
Church. 

It may be true, that meh a mode of mnufgemeBi u 
that rrfened to ma j; to take the fllastrattoa Ikxim a ku^ 
town, where abore 700 poor were paroelied out among 9^ 
or 40 elderSy have been a greater impiOYemei^ TboBim, 
in the nature of things, hare been denuBidefL No eldas 
could be expected to bear such a burden for a snoceann 
of jears; bat the question i»— Was Hie change a viae 
one ? Was it in the right dixeeticnL ? It maj hare it- 
liered the elders, and not only reduced the diaige d 
700 to a diarge of 150, but made the woric amosi 
them mudi more pleasant. To deal with 150 poa 
conmiunicants must be a much more agreeable emfhj- 
ment to a Christian mind, than dealing with indiscn- 
minate poor, many of whom have no lie to the ChiistiBB 
Church. The change may have improred tke eldership 
both in numbers and quality ; but the qnestion recnn 
— ^Was it good for the poor? Would it be adTante* 
geons to roll over the care of die far lasger body of tk 
poor on overseers who hare no religions qnalificatiOBB of 
character — ^who may be Christians, or who maybe Id- 
dels. It appears, from the Reports of the Poor I^v 
Commissioners in England, that Tery many of the ores- 
seers were eminendy iUitefate, ignorant, and in^cient 
before the recent chai^. Wonld it be desirable to 
commit to the tender mox^es of such persons, the can 
of multitudes of poor, many of them religiously edd- 
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;i. this way in the age in which we lire. In most towns 
riere are a variety of institutions for the relief of disease, 
ixch as dispensaries, infirmaries, &c. To meet particular 
p-ants at certain seasons of the year, there are societies for 
lothing and fuel. There are also friendly societies and 
>roTident institutions for accumulating the sayings, not, 
>erhaps, of the poor, hut of classes which mayhecome poor, 
rbere are schools, too, for the education of children — the 
Sabbath and week-day school for all — ^the evening class 
For those whose education has been neglected. By mak- 
ing himself master of all the means of humane, literary, 
economical, and religious good in his district or town, and 
becoming acquainted also with the respective managers, 
an intelligent deacon may do much to prevent poverty 
and suffering, and gieatiy mitigate them where they exist. 
He may likewise open up many channels of communica- 
tion between different ranks in society, — and, by finding 
situations and employment for those who have no occu- 
pation, and acquainting the working classes with means 
of improving their condition, and strongly recommending 
the savings' bank when they are in circumstances to save, 
and discouraging to the uttermost whatever is fitted to 
waste the means and resources of the people — the spirit 
shop and the pawnbroking establishment, &c., — he may 
not only win the confidence of the families of his district, 
but really enrich them to an extent which silver and gold 
cannot estimate. As an iUustration of what may be 
done to prevent poverty, I beg to refer the reader to the 
working of an association at Manchester, to which there 
is reference in the Appendix. It is plain tjiat what is 
here done by volunteers might be done most appropri- 
ately hy deacons, and that, being office-hearers in the 
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Christian Church, they would fulfil the duty nvith gieats 
efrect. 

It may he desiiahle to be a little more particular. I 
hare said that one very important way in ^which deacon: 
might promote the welfare of the humbler classes, woul^ 
be by assisting them to husband their own resources, sd 
directing them to the best means of doing so. This mar 
be accomplished in various forms, particularlj by t&c 
Friendly Society, the Savings' Bank, and the Ljoan Fnnd: 
each possesses its appropriate recommendation. Menfc 
the middle and higher ranks of life enjoy the benefit ot 
all these institutions, where they choose to avail them- 
selves of them. Why should not the poor man bare the 
same ? The friendly socibtt corresponds to the m- 
surance company. It presents many advants^es to ihs 
poorer classes, and they have, to a large extent, aysM 
themselves of them ; but much more might be done in 
this way than has yet been attempted. As there liare 
not unfrequently been disappointments, owing to sncii 
societies being founded on insufficient principles, i^ 
counsel of an intelligent deacon might be higbly uflefiil 
in directing to safe institutions, and guardirijgi^ainst t&e 
insecure. Though the security which a friendly society 
supplies is most important to all, especially to tbefamify 
of a poor working man, some may not be able always to 
command the periodical payment which is required, or 
they may grudge to pay into its funds for many years, 
without having any certainty that they will need tfie 
benefits which it holds out. To this numerous class the 
savings' b^xk presents superior attractions. There tfie 
parties are always certain of enjoying the advantage d 
their self-denial and providence, with an addition of in- 
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terest, and the payments may be made at any season, aa 
best suits their convenience. It is pleasing to see the 
progress Tvhich such institutions hare made, especially of 
late years ; but much maybe done by the kind Christian 
deacon to extend their adrantages yet more. He may 
throw out the suggestion and supply the necessary infor- 
mation, and afford facilities for enroUing the poor man 
and his family as contributors to the provident bank. 
There can be little question that the higher proportion 
of female servants above other classes, which avail them- 
selves of the advantages of such institutions, is owing to 
the advice of intelligent and well-disposed masters and 
mistresses. Let the deacon occupy their place in regard 
to the great mass, who have no such considerate guardi- 
ans. Nay more, let the deacons, in reference to the 
savings' bank, act upon the aggressive principle. Let 
him not content himself with mere advice ; let it be part 
of his office regularly, from week to week, or month to 
month, to collect the savings of the working classes of 
his charge, especially where belonging to the same Chris- 
tian congregation, and pay them into the bank. Let 
him^ 80 to speeUc, become their agent and collector, and 
no one caoa tell the amount of good which, at a small but 
regular sacrifice of time and trouble, may be wrought out. 
This plan has been pursued at Manchester with the best 
advantage. — Vide Appendix. But even this does not ex- 
haust the devices of a wise and benevolent deacon. Why 
should not the deaconship of every congregation have a 
LOAN FUND, from which, on suitable recommendation 
and security, they might lend to the poorer classes ? In 
cases of protracted sickness, or when there is any im- 
portant object for which a little extra money is needed. 
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guch an institatioii would be of the highest adTant^. 
oflen not only saying tlie poor man and his family &>il 
beggary, but putting them in a way of malring themselTe 
independent. The middle and higher classes hare tkf 
advantage of credit, founded upon character. If thej 
need money on any emergency, they go to a banker anc 
receive it. But the poor man, who often needs it moR 
than others, cannot do so. He has no resource but tk 
pawnbroker, who, in effect, becomes his banker, and 2 
most expensive and miserable banker he is. When tk 
poor man's savings at the bank are exhausted, too ofus 
his course is, and necessity compels him, to part with ont 
article after another, till his house and family are literally 
robbed — till his own Sabbath clothes, perhaps, are for- 
feited^ and ere he can replace them the Sabbath taste 
and habits are also gone, and nothing remains but heggan' 
and woe, — without God, and without hope, in whick 
alas ! his wife and children unhappily share. What is 
the remedy for this too frequent state of things ? It is 
for the deaconship to have a Loan Fund, (Hi the pno- 
ciple of the Mont de Piete in Ireland. According to 
this system, I understand that a working roan ynshio^ 
a loan must bring security for the amount, from two de- 
cent people in his own class, with a recommender hesides, 
who also becomes a security that the borrower shall 
repay the loan by regular instalments. The only dang^ 
here seems to be, that the money will- not be repaid, and 
that henceforward none will be willing to become sureties. 
Experience proves the very reverse to be the truth. So 
far from the parties borrowing failing in their engage 
ment, the Loan Fund, at Powerscourt, the other year, 
had £250 of surplus profit, which the managers ex- 
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^uded in clothing, &c., for the poor. Whether there 
lould be such a thing as profit at all, in connection 
ith loan funds, may admit of question ; but, at least, 
b.e result proves that there is no danger the lenders 
vill not receive again the money which they have 
ent. Besides the accommodation which such institu- 
ions afford to the industrious classes — the preservation 
?tojn the ruinous sacrifices of the pawnbroker which 
they secure — ^the ability to purchase articles at the 
greatest advantage, and to avail themselves of favour- 
able openings — ^the independence and family comfort to 
which they lead; — in addition to all these, what is 
scarcely less important, the poor man is taught the value 
of character, and the different ranks of society are, 
through means of this tie, interlaced one with another. 
At present, he has little pecuniary advantage &om cha- 
racter, and this becomes an argument against caring 
much about it. It would be otherwise under the pro- 
posed loan system. Then he would feel that his station, 
and convenience, and advancement, all depended upon 
character, — that it was only where he was a reputable 
man, associating with reputable parties, that he could 
hope to share in those advantages by which he saw 
friends and acquaintances around him get on in the 
world. Where deacons were the administrators of such 
funds, not only would the worth of character, and Chris- 
tian character, come to be more understood, but the 
attention of the higher and more opulent members of a 
congregation would come to be fixed upon industrious 
and deserving families, and sons and daughters from the 
midst of them would be promoted to creditable places. 



Tlie loam qfilem wodd fnm a goodinteodne^^ 

I need aaj iwdiii^g c£ die ^ptM m wfaidi deaconi 
should disdiaige dieir duties to Ae poor — that is 8itfl&- 
cientij obTioas hem. the tcij naftoie of the case, acd 
especialfy fisom the qaalificatioii cfclwiacter whidi Scrips 
tDie demaiidk Animated bj Ae ifirit of his office, 
and acting out the charartpr whidt the counsels of 
the Word impl^, he will not be haog^i]^, or haish^ or 
sospicioas; he will not be odd, and fimnal, and zepnl- 
sive, disdiaiging his wisk as if it were a burden ; he 
will be fiank and easy- in his intere o une with the poor; 
take an interest in their aTo cations , tbeir health, and 
wel&re ; kind, and tender, and sympathiring, e^aciall j 
when in sickness ; bat withal finn, and not easily per> 
soaded to what his judgment does not s^proTO. He 
win alsohaTeadeepconTictionQf the insufficiency of all 
his effivts to benc£t the poor of his diaige without the 
blessing of Ciod, and hence he will not £iii to sedc that 
blessing in the exercise of diligent and penereiing prayer 
ftrthe Holy S^iiit. 

Widi regard to the duties whidi more dnrectly con- 
ecm the finance of Bie Oiurdi, the fiuthlnl deacon will 
administer the snms dnwn« iHiedier by cdlections or 
otherwise.* widi intcgntr and wBdonD^ in die spiiit at 
once of justieeand beneTolcneft. He will remember the 
daims of the pastor, and c i Kouiag c him, so fiyr as dr- 
eumslances will aDow^ by the liberality of his anange- 
nMsit& And be wiD see diat all other funds, sudi as 
school lundb^ Sabbat and wed: days', are psopcdy at- 
tmdedto, ngululycQlkcSed, and madeaTaOable Ibrdie 
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Olds for'wliick theyare iraised, and that nothing be allowed 
to fall behind. In short, he will labour to introduce into 
the finanoial maiiagemeiit of tihe house of God all the 
skill, promptitude, and aocuraey which mark a well 
conducted worldly business. This is the leading duty of 
the deacon in thk connection, and, if well done, it will 
redound to his honour, and add in no small degree to 
the comfort and success with which the afiairs of congre- 
gations and churches are managed. There can be little 
question that the absence of an intelligent body of dea- 
cons has ofiken led to confusion and disorder in carrying 
for?rard the different moral and religious schemes of 
parishes. Funds have not been raised at the proper 
time ; there is consequent embarrassment and crippling, 
if not hindrance of the whole plans of public usefulness. 
Few things are more discouraging than an exhausted or 
irregularly supplied exchequer. It will be the great care 
of the enlightened deacon to provide against this, and 
to keep die wheelis well oiled. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE OFFICE OF DEACON AS IT APPEARS IN THE 
STANDARDS AND HISTORY OF THE CHl/KCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Heathenism neglects and despises the poor wAai 
aged and infirm — sometimes violentlj despatches them. 
Popery creates poor, cherishes the abject spirit of vaesr 
dicanc J, and turns almsgiving into a passport to heaven. 
Protestant Christianity alone treats the poor artgA^— 
providing for them either from the resources of tk 
nation, or the donations of the Christian OhurcZi ; t&e 
latter given from right motives, and administered by a 
class of office-hearers appointed for thQ express purpose 
of watching over their interests. It would have been 
a great reproach to Christianity, and a stumblingbfod 
in the way of the world, had the EvangeHcal Churdi 
not cared for the poor, and specially provided for them. 
If we survey the state of the poor over Christendom) it 
will be foimd, speaking generally, that the Popish coun- 
tries are overspread with the worst forms of mendicancy, 
though abounding with natural resources of weaftfi, 
and that the poor are worst cared for ; while Protestant 
countries, in one form or another, by civil or ecclesias- 
tical arrangement, make an incomparably better provi- 
sion for the in£rm and the indigent, and that though 
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naturallj poorer in point of natural resources. It is 
much to the honour of Scotland, that at the period 
of the Reformation^ one of the most rugged and un- 
cultivated of countries — ^proverbiallj poor — she, in the 
Protestant and Presbyterian system which she set up, 
deeply and unweariedly interested herself in the right 
and scriptural management of the poor. Though the 
country was OTemm with the mendicancy of Popery, 
and a change was at hand from the feudal to the mo- 
dem system of society, which could not fail seriously to 
affect the labouring classes ; yet she prepared as vigor- 
ously to provide for the poor, as if the care of them had 
devolved upon her in the most favourable circumstances. 
Her grand aim was to learn what was the mind of God 
on the subject, and to follow his counsel. Doing so, 
she was at once secured against many errors, and had 
the pleasing conviction that sooner or later she would 
be successful. 

About 1556, a number of private Christians, who 
had been brought to the knowledge of the truth, under 
the labours of the Reformers, met together for religious 
conference, the reading of the Scriptures, and prayer. 
This might be said to be the beginning of the Evangeli- 
cal Church in Scotland. A& at this time they had no 
ministers, the sacraments were not dispensed. " Con- 
vinced," says Dr M'Crie (Life of Knox^ 2d edit. vol. i. 
p. 229), " of the necessity of order and discipline in 
their societies, and desirous to have them organized, so 
fer as within their power, agreeably to the institution 
of Christ, they proceeded to choose elders for the in- 
spection of their manners, to whom they promised sub- 
jection, and decLcons for the collection and distribution 
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of alms to tike poor'' Edinbiugh wa» the fiist place ii 
which this order was estaUished,*^ Dundee the first 
town in which a reformed Churdx was oom^Letelj or- 
ganised, provided with a regular minister^ and ^yoiiied 
with the dispensation of the sacxaments. The hiatoiiaE 
states that this took place in the end of 1556 or the 
beginning of 1557, and gives the names of the fiarst five 
ruling elders in the Church of Edinburgh. The <»dff 
of deacons was not a new thing in the histcnry of tk 
Christian Church ; we haye alreadj seen that il was re- 
cognised and in operation in the Protestant Ghuiches 
of the Continent ; but more than this, it was introduced 
into Episcopal England at the same period in wrhich u 
appeared in Scotland* Edward YI., who died in 1558, 
had given great encouragement to John A'Lasco, origi- 
nall J a Polish nobleman, who had become a Prcrtestam, 
to come over to this country, and to take the charge of 
the foreign congregations then in London. His objed 
appears to have been to present these congregatioiis as 
a model in their constitution for the Church of Eng- 
land, which, owing to various adverse influences* had not 
been permitted to assume so reformed a shape as tbe 
king and her best friends eamestl j longed for. A few 
congregations in the metropolis, formed on the rde 
of Scripture, and after the example of the Refonned 
Churches abroad, it was naturallj thoi]^ht would hare 
no inconsiderable influence in gradually encouraging the 
faithful men of England to adopt the same oonstitutioii. 
Now, the constitution of the foreign Churdies in Loil 
don, composed of Germans, French, and Italians^ em- 
braced pastors, ruliog elders, and deacons. This iqipearB 
fipom the account of it which A'Lasoo himself pnblifihed 
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Dr MK^#says, speaking of these congregatioiis, ^^ The 
affairs of each congr^ation were managed by a minis- 
ter, rulii^ elders, and deacons, and each of these were 
▼iewed as divinely ordained {Appendix^ rol. i. p. 392), 
and yet Oranmer and the king warmly patronized 
A'Lasco ; and the latter, in the charter which he 
granted to the congregation of foreigners, speaks of it 
as truly Christian and apostolical in doctrines and rites," 
and as ^ administered according to the Word of God 
and apostolic obseryances." Well, we may safely say, 
would it have been for England had the same system 
been imirersally approved and acted on, — much of the 
wide-spread religious ignorance which prevails would 
have been spared, and the management of the poor would 
not for ages have been allowed to remain in such dis- 
order, as to prove the parent of extensive social evils. 

In 1560, the Church of Scotland was fiilly organized 
as a Christian Church, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, soon found it necessary to draw up some formal 
public system for the guidance of the many congregations 
which were now rising np aU over the land. Hitherto 
the Common Order used in the English Church at 
Geneva had be^i followed, but this proving inadequate 
with the extension of the Church, a few of the leading 
ministers, at the invitation of the Privy Council, drew 
out a Book of Policy or Discipline. So matured were 
their views, and so directly drawn from Scripture in 
principle, that the work was completed in a few weeks, 
and was approved by the Church and the great body of 
the Privy Council. It begins in these interesting terms : 
— ^^ To the Great Council of Scotland, now admitted to 
the regiment (government), by the providence of God, 
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and by the oommon consent of the Estates tnereof, your 
honours' humble seiritors and ministers of Jesus Christ 
within the same, wish grace, mercy, and peace fiom 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, with the 
perpetual increase of the Holy Spirit." In the 1 0th 
chapter, speaking of the office and election of elders and 
deacons, this wonderful document, still a standard of 
the Church of Scotland, has these sentences regarding 
the deaconship : — 

*' The office of deacon is to receive the rents and 
gather the alms of the kirk, to keep and distribute the 
same, as by the minister and kirk shall be appointed. 
They may also assist in judgment with the minister and 
elders, and may be admitted to read in assembly, if they 
be required, and be able thereto." This last provision 
is in harmony with those of foreign Churches, that, in 
the absence of other office-bearers, and in cases of ne- 
cessity, the deacon may publicly read the Word of Grod, 
so that the people may not be deprived of the privil^e 
of divine worship. 

The qualifications of Christian character, on the part 
of the deacon, are next stated, and the course which is 
to be pursued in the event of censure being needed. 
The general qualifications for the office and mode of 
election, applicable to elders as well as deacons, are 
stated in these words :— « Men of best knowledge in 
God's Word and cleanest life— men faithful and of most 
honest conversation, that can be found in the kirk, must 
be nominated to be in election, and their names must 
be publicly read to the whole kirk, by the minister giving 
them advertisement, that firom amongst them must be 
chosen elders and deacons. If any of these nominated 
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e noted Ivith public infamy, he oij^ht to be repelled ; 
)r it is not seemly that the servant of corruption should 
lave authority to judge in the Kirk of God. If any 
nan know others of better qualities within the kirk than 
hose that be nominated, let them be put in election 
nrith them, that the kirk may haye the choice." It was 
contemplated that the office, or rather its active duties, 
3h.ould last only for a year ; at the same time, the dea- 
con might be re-elected. No pecuniary provision was 
made for him, as the labour was meant to continue but 
for a year, and was not so absorbing as to unfit for 
attending upon his usual calling. 

The high importance which the.founders of the Church 

of Scotland attached to the office of the deacon, may be 

gathered from the circumstance, that if the minister was 

of light conversation, it was deemed right that the elders 

and deacons should admonish him. This seems to have 

been in a friendly way ; for in serious cases they were to 

complain to the adjacent ministers — ^in other words, the 

Presbytery, which had not, at the date of the First Book 

of Discipline, been formally organized. 

The views entertained by the Church regarding the 
office of deacon, did not consist of mere speculations ; 
she forthwith proceeded to put them into active opera- 
tion. In St Giles', Edinburgh, the church of John Kiiox, 
which contained 8000 hearers, there were 12 elders, and 
not less than 16 deacons. — Dunlop's Confessions^ vol. ii. 
p. 638. It cannot be questioned that the congregations 
throughout the country were similarly appointed. 

The next important date, in tracing the history of the 
office of deacon in the Church, is 1578 — the date when 
the Second Book of Discipline was agreed on by the 
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Gtoeral Aasembly. Hub was 18 years sobw^pent f 
the Fint, bat there wm no change of seatimentmie^^ 
to the office. There had been anxious diacniwion oi 
questions of Ghnxch goTetmnent, bat the deacon letaincL 
his place and all his fonner importanoe in the Chwxi 
In the period which elapsed between the two Boobtt 
Discipline, there were yarioos efforts made b j the Chtnd 
to obtain from the tithes and ^^chaplaixixies''a better 
and more stable provision for the poor, than she ooulc 
collect from priTate sources in the troublous times duoogi 
which she passed ; but generally speaking^, the covetous- 
ness of the parties into whose hands the Church lan^ 
had fallen, was too strong for her good intentions. She 
thus, howeyer, showed her spirit of tendemessr &t t&e 
poor, and acquitted herself of an important duty. 

The eighth chapter of the Second Book of Ptsajp/uie 
treats '^ of deacons and their office, the last ordinaij 
function in the Kirk," and runs in these terms : — 

^^ 1. The word ^m%»9t sometimes is largely taken, 
comprehending all those who bear office in the miiusas 
and perpetual function in the Kirk. 

^ 2. But now as we speak it is taken onlj for these 
to whom the collection and distribution of the alms of the 
feithfiil and ecclesiastical goods do appertain. 

'^ 3. The office of the deacon is taken as an ordinaiy 
and perpetual ecclesiastical function in the Kirk of Christ 

^^ 4. Of what properties and duties he ought to be 
who is called to this function, we remit to the mazzi^ 
Scriptures. 

'* 5. The deacon ought to be called and elected as the 
rest of the spiritual officers, of the which election was 
spoken before. 
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'^ 6. Their office and power B to receiye and duh 
tribute tlie whole eoclesiaettcal goods to them to whom 
they are appointed, 

'^ 7. This thej ought to do aoeordiag to the judgment 
and appointment of the preshyteries or the elderships 
(of the which the deacons are not), that the patrimony 
of the Kirk and poor be not conyerted to private men's 
use, nor wrongfully distributed." 

Such are the views of the Second Book of Discipline, 
a leading standard of the Church at the present day; and 
surely they are sufficiently clear and explicit We do not 
read much of the office or its operations for many yean. 
So fair as we can discover, no acts of Assembly bearing 
upon it were passed. The office is in its own nature 
quiet and unobtrusive. Of this only we are assured, that 
the Church continued, with undiminished zeal, to labour 
for the suitable sustentation of the poor. 

In the interesting little treatise of the celebrated Alex- 
ander Henderson, on *'*' The Government and Order of 
the Church of Scotland," published in 164), we have a 
section ^' Of the Deacons and their Office." The most 
important parts are contained in these sentences: — 
" Their main duty is to collect, receive, and distribute, 
not only the alms for the poor, but the whole ecclesiastic 
cal goods which are not assigned and appointed for the 
maintenance of particular persons. These duties they 
must perform at the discretion and by the appointment 
of the pastor and elders; for which cause, and not for 
government, they are to be present at the ordinary meet- 
ings of the eldership. The means for the maintenance 
of the poor are collected by the deacons, the £rst day of 

the week, or the Lord's day, and other days of the public 

p 
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aasembliog of the people to the worship of Grod, ai m 
entry of the church ; and if this prove not a competency 
then do the people either bring in their charitj on sod 
days as are appointed by the eldership, or are willing 1 
be taxed according as they shall be judged to be aW 
In some cities and pai'ishes where this order htu ltd 
carefully observed^ none have been »ttffhred to beg, (d 
none have lacked" 

A httle later, about the middle of the ITth centurr 

• I 

*^A Treatise of the Ruling Eldera and IDeacons* irvl 
published by a minister of the Church of Scotland. Bi\ 
some the tract is attributed to the celebrated Geai^ 
Gillespie, one of the ministers of Edinbui^h, and i 
commissioner to the Westminster Assembly ; but dh 
prevailing, and apparently well founded persuasion is. 
that it proceeded from the pen of James Gruthrie, minis- 
ter of Stirling — one of the noble martyrs of the Chmth 
of Scotland. It is often bound up with the writings 
of his kinsman, William Guthrie of Fenwick; and 
Stewart of Pardovan, in his " Collections, " published 
at the end of the century, expressly ascribes it to him. 
and extracts a whole chapter on Deacons from the 
treatise almost verbatim. Whoever was the author, not 
only is it admirable in itself, but it bears to have beeo 
'^ revised and published by order of the General Meetiog 
of the Ministers and Elders of the Church, 1S99" Its 
authority, then, is high and unquestionable;* and what 
are its views of the office of deacon ? They are predselj 
those of the standards of the Church. From what maj 
be called two cautions introduced into the second chap- 

* This little treatise I have lately republished in " The Eldership of tbc 
Cburdi of Scotland," Ac, 1841. 
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r on the deacon, one may gather that at the period in 
hich Guthrie wrote the office was in some congrega- 
ons — it is not said in many, far less all, — ^hut in some 
tended with that of the ruling elder, and that some 
"^ere tempted to think lightly of the office of deacon. In 
:s scriptural simplicity he guards against hoth errors, 
n these excellent terms : — 

*'*' From the diyine institution of deacons we gather — 
ist^ That the deacon is a distinct officer from the elder.* 
it is a defect and faidt in some congregations that they 
put no difference hetwixt these two, but so confound 
uid mingle them together, as if they were both one, 
either appointing none for the office of deacon, but leav- 
ing that charge also upon the elders, or else giving the 
deacons the same power and employment with the elders. 
It is true whatsoever the deacon may do by virtue of his 
office, that same may be done by an elder, as whatsoever 
is done by an elder may be done by a minister ; because 
the higher and more eminent officers in the Church in- 
clude the powers of the lower. It is also true that the 
deacons may assist in judgment with the ministers and 
elder8,t and be helping to them in those things that con- 
cern the oversight of the congregations by information 
and advice ; yet it is necessary that congr^tions should 
so far regard the ordinances and reverence the wisdom 
of God in appointing these officers, as to have both elders 
and deacons, and to preserve them distinct in their 
actings and operations, not giving to the deacons or 
suffering them to assume the elder's office. 2(f, That 
deacons are not to count light of this employment, or 
any others to esteem lightly of th^m, because thej are 

* Firtt Book of DiadpUne, chap. H. p. 74. t lUd., chap. ii. p. 57. 
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caUed thereunto and do exercise the same ; but that tlvf 
themselyes and all others ought to look upon it as one oj 
those holy and honourahle employments which the wis-! 
dom of €rod hath thought fit to appoint in his honae fat 
supplying the necessities of the saints. The Lord JesB 
himself did not disdain to wash his disciples' feet ; aogdi 
are all of them ministering spirits, sent forth to ministv 
for their sakes who are appointed to he heirs of salTatioB. 
Why, then, should any think it helow them to serre thr 
Church of Christ, and to minister to the saints in this 
employment ? " 

The reader may wish to see the remainder of Ghithne's 
views, and those of his brethren, on the office. Ther 
are embraced under the following heads : — 

" On the Calling ofDeticons, — None is to step into 
this office but he that is lawfully called thereto.* Unto 
their calling it is needful — Ist^ That they have abilities 
and gifts fit for the charge, together with an honest pur- 
pose of heart to serre the Lord faithfully in the dischaige 
of the same, by seeking his honour and the good of the 
Church, ^d^ That they be chosen by the congregadoo 
in which they are to serve, which choice is to be made 
after the same manner as that of a ruling elder. ^ 
that trial be taken by the minister and elders conoeniiiig 
their conversation, that it be blameless and holy ; and 
concerning their gifU, that they have that tenderness, 
discretion, dexterity, and prudence that is fit for that 
employment, and that they be admitted to their chaige 
with prayer, and supplication, and opening of the Word, 

* Second Book of DiieipUne, chap. vliL 
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»xi.ceniiiig their duty, publicly in the congregation, 
liere they are solemnly to engage themselves to be 
lithful to the chaige committed to them of God. * 

*' Of their Duty — First, of their Conversation. — 
'heir duty is either that which concerns their conversa- 
lOh, or their office and calling. For their conversation, 
b.e apostle shows what it must be.t 1^^, They must 
LOt be double-tongued, nor liars, nor dissemblers, nor 
Leceivers. 2d, They must not be given to much wine, 
ior tipplers, nor drunkards, nor lovers, nor followers of 
itrong drink. Sdy They must not be greedy of filthy 
lucre, nor such as are covetous, and whose hearts run 
after the things of the world. Mh, They must be grave 
men, of a posed and staid carriage, and not of a light 
and vain behaviour. 5th, They must be such as hold 
fast the mystery of faith in a pure conscience, that is, 
who do not only know the doctrine of the Crospel, but do 
hold fast the faith thereof without wavering, and study 
to have a good conscience in walking answerably thereto. 
Qth, They must be the husband of one wife, such as ab- 
stain from all unlawful lusts, satisfying themselves vnth 
the remedy allowed of €rod. 7th, They must be such 
as rule their own houses and their children well ; such 
as command and instruct their children and household 
to keep the way of the Lord, going before them in the 
practice of piety and godliness, and all holy and reli- 
gious duties. 

'^ Of the Duties of their Calling, — The duties that 
deacons are bound to perform in their calling may be 
reduced to these heads 4 1st, That they be careful to 
take exact notice of such as are poor in the congrega- 

■AcU Ti. 8, 5, 6 ; 1 Tim. iU. 10. 1 1 Tim. iU. 8-12. 

X Second Book of Discipline, chap.Tiii. 
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tion, and have not wherewith to maintain themsdi^^ 
2d^ That they he careful, from time to time, to collect 9^ 
receive from the seyeral memhers of the GongTegatiQ&. 
and BtrangerB that come among them, what the Lord sfaaL 
incline their hearts to give for a supply of the necessitki 
of the poor ; and, in a seasonahle and Christian way, t 
stir up and exhort to charity and liberality, that ^ 
more may be given. Sd^ That what is received asi 
collected by them be faithfully delivered, that it may V 
put into the treasury of the congregatioii. 4th, Tb: 
they do timeously make known the several conditions 
and necessities of the several poor within the congregar 
tion to the church session, tliat provision may be ^ 
pointed accordingly for each of them, that so the poa 
may not be put to begging, to the grief of their spirits 
and the reproach of the Gospel. 5thy That they be caI^ 
ful, honestly and in simplicity, without respect of persons, 
to distribute and deliver to the poor what is appointed 
for supply of their necessities ; and if they be oiphans 
and young ones, or such who have no knowledge ii(ff 
understanding, nor ability to dispose and order the things 
that concern their food and raiment, that the deacons 
honestly employ and bestow what is given for their nse, 
that they may be supplied in these things. 6th, Tbat 
they be careful that what belongs to the poor be not 
dilapidated nor applied to any other use ; and if there be 
any stock in the Church treasure, it be improved to the 
best advantage for the benefit and use of the poor. Yet 
so that the poor be rather always supplied than money 
treasured up for a vain show. 7 th, That they be careW 
to take notice of those that are sick, that they may 
ac€^uaint the ministers and elders therewith for visiting 
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lem, and if they be poor, that their necessities may be 
ipplied. 

*-*' That deacons may the more conveniently discharge 
aeir duty, it is fit that some part of the congregation be 
ssigned to every one of them, for the better inspection of 
he poor thereof, and that the diets of collecting for the 
>oor be divided amongst them. 

*"*• The number of deacons in every congregation is to 
i>e according to the proportion of the congregation and 
of the poor therein; and though there be no necessity of 
an equal number of elders and deacons, yet it is fit that 
each elder have some deacon to be assisting to him in the 
bounds of which he hath more peculiar inspection, that 
so both the one and the other may discharge their duty 
with the greater facility to themselves, and ivith the 
greater benefit and advantage to the congregation." 

In the 17th century, the office of deacon seems to 
have been in very general, if not universal operation. 
Those who held it appear to have been numerous. In 
Glasgow, in 1 657, there were five quarters, to each of 
which there were 1 8 deacons and as many elders attached 
— making 90 deacons and as many elders. The fact of 
the deacons bearing so high a proportion to the elders, is 
a proof of the importance of the office. In 1659, there 
were 16 deacons and 23 elders in the parish of Dunferm- 
line. In 1649, the Presbytery of Dunfermline ordered 
a new and enlarged election of elders and deacons to be 
made in all the parishes of the Presbytery, 14* in number, 
and which, with one or two exceptions, are all rural 
parishes. The proportions in which they recommend 
the elections to be made are: — 12 deacons and 18 elders 
in the largest population; 8 deacons and 10 elders in 
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the less nmneroiis, and 4 deacons and 6 elders in the 
smallest. At this period, in Torryhurn, a small conn- 
ixj parish, hut pretty populous, there seems to hare 
heen 1 1 deacons ; and if in this parish thej were so 
numerous, in other parishes they must hare formed a 
large body. Anderson, in his ** Defence of Presby- 
terian Church Government," 60 years later (1714), in 
answering an objection that deacons were rare in the 
parishes of Scotland, states that '^ they were in every 
congregation where they could be had — ^to my certain 
knowledge in the lesser as well as larger towns — -yea, 
in many country congregations, 'Everj minister is 
posed upon it by the Presbytery twice a-year, whether 
his session be constituted with deacons as well as elders. 
Possibly some congregations may have little or no stock 
(money to distribute), and perhaps as few people that 
want it." — P. 212. He then goes on to show that the 
office is not essential to the existence of a Christian 
Church — ^that the Church existed before the institution 
of deacons. This is true. Still the office is a permanent 
as well as most important one in the Christian Church, 
and should be maintained in every congregation, even 
the smallest. In all there will be found some poor call- 
ing for the aid of the deacon ; and though there were 
none such, yet, as we have seen, there are other duties 
connected with what may be called the finance of the 
Church — Christian missions, &c^ to which the deacon 
may most appropriately attend. 

In 171 9, an act of Assembly was passed bearing dis- 
tinctly on the office of deacon. It runs in these terms : 
— ^' The General Assembly recommends to all the minis- 
ters of this Church, to take care that deacons, as well 
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elders, be ordained in such, congregations where dea- 
ls are \vanting : But declares, That deacons, as such, 
lU have no decisive voice in calling of ministers, or in 
i exercise of Church discipline." 
From the above period down, comparativelj speaking, 
modem days, the office of deacon, as a distinct office 
tlie Church of Scotland, has, to a great extent, been in 
»eyance,* anid that its leading duties in the care of the 
>or have been neglected; far &om it. They have been 
ccellently discharged — only blended with those of the 
der. Forty thousand pounds, it appears from official 
ocuments, are yearly raised by the free-will contributions 
f the Church, and, with a larger sum, are dispensed by 
000 unpaid office-bearers of the Church of Scotland, 
Iders and deacons. Perhaps no Christian Church can 
point to so honourable a donation. Still, among the 
[lumber of office-bearers, the deacons form but a small 
part. They have, as a body, been allowed to fall into the 
shade. No better proof of this can be affi)rded than in 
the &ct, that no tract or treatise, however small, so far 
as I know, has been published on the subject. I had, 
in a previous publication, occasion to regret that so little 
has been written or published on the office of ruling 
elder. I have still more reason to regret the neglect with 
which the office of deacon has been too often treated. 
With the exception of an admirable chapter of Dr 

* There have still been deacons in particular congregations, such as in the 

Barony, Glasgow, also St John's, St Enoch's, St David's, ike, of the same 

city. There have also been similar office-bearers, I understand, in some 

country parishes, as in Mid-Calder and Whitburn, more recently in Killin and 

Comrie. I rejoice to learn that in some quarters traces of revival are already 

apparent— that deacons have lately been elected in St John's, Edinburgh, and 

that the subject is under the consideration of the Session of the High Church 

parish of the same city. It is also interesting to learn, that in the Presbyterian 

Church of Ireland, from which the office had in a great measure disappeared, 

not a few congregations are now calling men to the discharge of its duties. 
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Chalmers', in his " Christian and Economic Polity of a 
Nation," in which he points out, as he did many years 
ago, with a rare sagacity which always carries him £Eir 
ahead of the age, the importance of deyolving the tem- 
poral ministrations of a Church on a separate order of 
office-hearers — with this exception, in which he success- 
fully argues for the separation of the offices of elder and 
deacon, I am not aware that any thing has been written 
on.the deaconship in modem times, at least in this coun- 
try.* The Acts of the General Assembly are entirely 
silent, and so are the writings of the friends of the 
Church. Surely this, though by no means conclusive 
as to the non-operation of the office, is an unfavourable 
sign of the interest and zeal of the Church in its behalf. 
Of late years, with the growing attention of the public 
mind to ' the constitution of the Christian Church, and 
the pressure of the question of Scottish pauperism, there 
has been increasing inquiry into the deaconship, and a 
growing desire to revive and extend the operations of 
the office. I trust that this spirit will enlaige yet more 
and more, satisfied as I am that, under God, the right 
management of the poor depends in a great degree upon 
the universal revival of the office, and the universal com- 
])liance with the mind of the great Head of the Church. 
There can be little question that it might be easily and 
at once revived in every parish of Scotland. There are 
the materials, let the Church authoritatively call them 
into operation. The advantages are great, obvious, im- 
mediate, permanent. The notice of a few of these will 
naturally belong to the next chapter. 

* Dr Dwight of America has a good discourse en it in his " TheoIoKT ;" and 
Dr Gill has a few pages in his "Body of DiTinity," vol. ui. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF A REVIVAL OF THE 
OFFICE OF DEACON, AND THE SPECIAL CALL TO 
IT AT THE PRESENT DAY. 

1 . A GENERAL reyival of the office of deacon would be 
highly usei^'to the eldership. I need say nothing of 
the importance of this spiritual office in the Church of 
Christy or of the immense benefits which the discharge 
of its duties has rendered to the Church and td society. 
At the same time, as at present administered, it admits 
of decided enlargement and improvement. The revival 
of the office of deacon would conduce to both, and that 
in a variety of ways. It cannot be doubted that one 
reason, especially in large towns, why many excellent 
men, when asked to join the eldership, decline to do so, 
is the troublesome and oppressive charge of the poor, as 
they apprehend it, in which they would thereby involve 
themselves. They have no time for this, especially if they 
belong to the humbler classes of society, and have little 
taste or tact for it if in the higher ; hence the services of 
many are lost to the eldership. I am informed, that in 
a town where there were but 50 elders to the charge of 
above 700 poor, there was no obtaining elders till re- 
lieved of the charge of the general, as distinguished 
from thejpoor in communion with the Church. The 
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number was reduced to 150. Since this anangement 
has been made — not a correct one, as we have shown, 
in point of principle, so far as the poor are concerned, 
however proper in regard to the elder — ^there has been 
no difficulty in obtaining the aid of men excellentlj 
qualified for the discharge of spiritual duties. Had the 
elder no charge of the poor whatever, it may be believed 
that, for the same reason, the facilities for obtaining men 
of suitable qualifications, in all ranks, would be greatly 
multiplied. 

But the revival of the office of deacon would not only 
add to the number of the eldership< — itself an immense 
advantage — but it would improve the character and 
influence of those who hold the office of elder. Their 
appropriate spiritual calling is apt to suffer, firom being 
mixed up with the management of temporalities. These 
are ready to absorb, and the poor are apt to carry preju- 
dices — ^it may be unreasonable ones, created by the one 
administration against the other, and higher. This is 
finely expounded by Dr Chalmers, in a part of his works 
to which reference has been already made. The more 
that a man holding a spiritual office can be separated 
from mere secular matters, the better. The apostles 
evidently acted upon this principle in instituting the 
office of deacon. At the same time, it is not so absolute 
as to preclude a union of offices where there are not men 
to fill both departments. It is plain that the apostles 
must themselves have managed the affitirs of the poor 
previously to the appointment of deacons ; and if so, it 
cannot, in cases of necessity, be unlawful for ruling elders 
to discharge the same duty. Where possible, however, 
this should be avoided, and in the vast majority of cases. 



J 
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it may be easily and safely done. It may be noticed, 
that if the present discussion on the management of the 
poor in Scotland terminate in any thing like a nearer 
approximation to the English poor law system, it will be 
doubly necessary for the integrity of the office of elder to 
haye a large body of deacons. Apart from this, there will 
be great danger of the office being seriously secularized, 
and that just at the very time it is rising in its spiritual 
character. A &ithful deaconship would, by keeping up 
the habits of the people, often render a compulsory 
assessment unnecessary; while, where it existed, their 
serrices would be peculiarly needed to shield the elder's 
office from injury. 

In addition to the advantage of making the elder more 
free for the exercise of his spiritual calling, and giving 
him to feel that he really is iiiyested with an important 
spiritual office, which demands special attention, there is 
another advantage in this connection, and that is, that the 
deaconship would prove an excellent nursery for the elder- 
ship. Men having been tried in the one office, would, 
where otherwise qualified, enter with great effi3ct upon the 
other. The apostle Paul evidently contemplated the dea> 
con being a younger man than the elder, and, sftet being 
proved in the deaconship, rising to a higher office in the 
Church ; nor where the election to the office of elder is 
popular, is there any thing difficult or invidious in the 
advancement. If the appointment rested with the minis- 
ter and elders there might be difficulty. They might be 
satisfied in their own minds, that one who made an 
excellent deacon wanted the qualities to render him an 
equally excellent elder, and could not, therefore, propose 
him to the congregation ; while they would feel it to be 
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painfully invidious to pass over one who had served tbcj 
deaconship well for many years, and to put younsH 
men oyer his head. This invidionsneas is preventrj 
where the congregation elect to the eldership. We ma I 
he sure that they will not unneoessarily pass orer ji 
deacon who has been known or usefid among than.; 
and, supposing that a deacon is not so called, be will be! 
much more easily reconciled to retain his deaconsliii 
and dischaige its duties, in which he excels, rfhea it L« 
the Yoice, not of an individual, but of the congregation 
which decides. The deaconship, as affording an oppor- 
tunity of knowing men's character and quali£catioiis 
and proving their graces in various ways, is exceedingly 
valuable as a preparation for the eldership. It w& 
secure a far larger number of efficient elders, particularij 
in considerable towns, where imperfect acquaintance of 
the members of the congregation one with another is 
one of the grand hindrances to a well-appointed staff of 
elders. A friend, who had 1 6 deacons in his oongregadoD, 
four of whom were lately called to the office of elder by 
the votes of the Christian people, remarks on the advan- 
tage to which I at present refer in these terms : — " The 
early bringing in of men too young for the eldership to 
the habit of active usefulness, and if they approve thein- 
selves in the inferior office, preparing and pointing them 
out to the session and congregation as fit persons for the 
higher, — ^this I find a real advantage, and do not doubt 
that it might be carried to a great extent and to the best 
results." So much for the ipfiuence of a revived deacon- 
ship on the eldership. 

2. The change would be beneficial to the minister. It 
would at once relieve, and strengthen, and encourage 
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him. Even as matters stand, with all the aid which he 
derives from elders, there are many matters devolved 
upon him of a secular nature, which he would rather 
wish to commit to the hands of deacons, as appropriate 
to them ; and, besides this, it is comforting and ani- 
mating for a pastor to be surrounded by a large body 
of intelligent men, interested in the poor and the finan- 
cial affairs of the Church. He feels, that ^mid all his 
own difficulties and discouragements, he is not standing 
alone — that others are ahve to his circumstances, and 
sympathize with him, and are forward to aid him — 
and that he can have their advice and co-operation in 
many matters, which are otherwise fitted to distract and 
to burden. This is a source of comfort and strength, 
even though he may not, as pastor, have frequent occa- 
sion to call for their assistance. 

3. Next, a revival of the office of deacon would interest 
a large body of men in the poor, and reflexly do good to 
the deacon himself. It is a common and melancholy 
saying, that one half of society do not know what the 
other half are doing, or how they subsist. This is not like 
the sympathy and benevolence of brothers — ^the children 
of the same Father. Nor is it good for the community. 
It creates a most injurious separation of ranks, which 
soon comes to be filled up with jealousies, alienations,' 
and enmities, ready to break out on the first favourable 
opportunity. The office of deacon tends to amalgamate 
ranks, to soften differences, to prevent or correct perni- 
cious misapprehensions. Besides this, to labour among 
the poor is to do good to one's self. It teaches depend- 
ence upon God's sovereignty, which maketh us to differ 
calls forth gratitude to the kindness of Providence — 
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awakens sympathy and regard for our sufficing feIlo«- 
men — and is fitted to make one limnble and denied t 
the world. It afibrds scope, too, for active Christk 
benevolence — a benevolence which it is not desirak't 
should remun without an object, ever addressed fior 
the pulpit, but never called into living operation in d: 
world. When it is considered that deacons may gene- 
rally be young men, the advantage of earlj bringi::: 
them into contact with the indigent, and preventing tLf 
growth of selfishness and worldliness, and exaggeratai 
views of life, in an age peculiarly addicted to such erili. 
is the more important. 

4. A. fourth advantage of the revival of the office o: 
deacon, would be the increased attention which the poo: 
would receive, not only in the supply of their actual want& 
but in other ways. Much of this cannot be expected x 
the hands of paid agents, generally appointed because they 
are stem to the poor, and will keep down pauperism, and 
appointed, too, independent of religious character. Sacb 
persons would naturally treat the poor either with great 
coldness and harshness, or would minister to their waiiL« 
with a prodigality which would be veiy injurious. There 
is no sort of moral or religious security that they would 
act a different part. On the other hand, though pri?ate 
Christians may, and ought to do much more for the 
welfiure of the poor, by personal exertions, than ther 
usually attempt, yet these do not supersede the attentions 
of the deacon. Having no official or responsible pubhc 
character, private individuals may care for the poor or not, 
by fits and starts, just as they please, and as suits their 
convenience. This is not satisfactory to the poor, nor is 
it fitted to gain the object in view. The grand thing h 
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join the advantages of both — ^the adrantage of official 
sponaibility and persevering application, with the in- 
lligent sympathizing kindness of the private Christian ; 
dd in the character and office of the Christian deacon 
lese unite. It is evidently a matter of high moment 
nd serious obligation, to do more for the poor, particu- 
i,Tly in the large towns, and remote Highland and Island 
parishes, than is usually done, to enlarge, if necessary, the 
existing pecuniary provision ; but above all, to take steps 
or raising their character, and with it their condition. 
Elumanly speaking, it would be impossible to create, at 
once, a large body of men over the whole country, possess- 
ed of the character and position of the Christian deacon, 
without doing an immense service, directly or indirectly, 
to the families of the poor. The raising up of several 
thousand men, all interested in their indigent fellow-men 
and fellow-parishioners, could not fail to be immediately 
felt. It would prevent intemperance, and promote edu- 
cation, and economical habits, and domestic comfort ; 
and, in short, render services of good, which at present 
we can scarcely conceive. 

It is right to add, that a peculiar class of poor, who 
have special claims upon the attention of the Christian 
deacon, would naturally and greatly share in the advan- 
tages of a revival of the office — I mean the poor sennts. 
They should be oared for, not merely as ordinary poor, 
receiving a few shillings now and then : they should, so 
to speak, be watched over. The congregation, through 
the deacon, should see to it, that none of their members 
are in want of food or clothing, and so prevented from 
attending on the services of the sanctuary. Some hesitate 
about a revival of the office of deacon, in the apprehen- 
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sion that, with the elderahip in active opeiaftioii^ there 
would be no work for the deacon. But let dik impor* 
tant branch of Church duty be properly attended to^ and 
there will be no want of pleasant and usefol labour, even 
though the more general duties of the office were fewer 
than they are. 

5. As a oonaequenoe of the whole, the Clniieh woald 
be strengthened in the affections of the people, and bo 
fitted for growing usefulness. She would be sarrounded by 
many thousand additional office-bearers, while the offices 
of minister and elder would, at the same time, be raised 
in efficiency, — ^in short, the Church should do more 
work and the work would be bettar done ; and^ in these 
days, such a course is the grand condition of *pablio 
&vour and stability. Besides* the Church would receive 
the blessing of the poor man, which is of no small price ; 
and yet better, she would be crowned with the approba* 
tion of her exalted Head. Not only seddng to do goed, 
but to do good in the way of His appointmoit, Ha apesial 
smile would rest upon her labours. 

These are strong recommendations for r^Titiag the 
office of deacon at any time, but they are particularly 
important at the present day. Af^r making every al-* 
lowance for the danger to which even sagacious man aie 
exposed^ of exaggerating the sodal evils which wbij 
happen to prevail at a particular season, th^re wteaaM 
every reason to conclude, that the combination of evils 
which at present presses upon society is not transitoiy. 
The increasing application of machinery to manu&o* 
tures, and the improved methods of agriculture, are 
evidently fordng multitudes, who have not. the means ef 
emigration, into the ranks of poverty. However flociely 
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ultimatelj right itself, this is the present resiilt, and 
seems no probability that it Trill q|iiiokij die^pear. 
1. these ciroomstanoes, it is plain that; some great e&brt 
r^MSt be made to meet the wants of society. The country 
^eins to be driyiDg to one of those giand ensiles which 
»xxn epochs in history, and which can be encoimtered 
smly by some simultaneous exerti(Ni of ccssesponding ex- 
&nt and power. To prerenty howsTer, the reader being 
ni^ed by exaggerated Tiews, I have corrected, in the 
appendix, some of the greatly oyer-ooloured statements, 
in regard to the social condition of Glasgow and Scot* 
land, which from time to time haVe been made. Still 
tlie evils are alarming, and all intelligent^ and espe* 
cially Christian men, must look them stedfastly in the 
face. Whether a revival of ike full duties of the Obris^ 
tian Church in regard to the poor, and that in the way 
of Christ's appointment, by a laige staff of deacons, 
however equal to meet the ordinary calls of indigence, 
-would be adequate in such an emergency as the present, 
the fruit of the accumulating evils of years>-~may be 
doubtfbl. Still it is plainly a movement ia the right direc- 
tion ; and it is unquestionable that, in this way at least, 
very much good would be accomplished. In a crisis so 
serious there is always danger that the hope of immediate 
relief may betray men into plans, not only defective, but 
ultimately injurious. There is peculiar hazard of this 
where personal and family suffering are involved. Be- 
nevolent men are willing even to sacrifice their specu- 
latiye principles, or to hold them in abeyance, for the 
sake of supplying the wants of their destitute fellow- 
men. All this enhances the value of charity, in the 
scriptural way proposed, so much the more. Seeking 
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out the dd psdis of ihe Woidof Ood, and standiiif b 
them, we can never do muchieE We maj not be aK.' 
to aooompluh at once aO liie good wiuck is ^LeBiiable c 
aeceasarj, bat we aie in liie light waj, aad must h 
uHiniatel J Buocenfal. 

Many, then, and peeoltar are the adTantages cfrenT- 
ing ihe office of deacon. Our present social disofdei^ 
may have been intended, in the proTideaee of God, ir 
part, to call the attention of the Cbrisdan Church t<: 
this part of its duty. It is true that most Chnstias 
Churches do aomething fur their poor, but they do sol 
in this respect, diadbaige their whole duty to all tbf 
poor, in the way or to the extent in which CSuist re- 
quires it. Let the Christian Obnrch listen to the rmct 
of Proyidence, and be frithful to her trust and' to the 
rule of Scripture. A hig^ honour and disdngoished le- 
ward await her if troe to herself and to the poor. Dis- 
credit and reproach will attend her foototcfis if; in sodi 
a crisis, the irreligious aad the infidel can say, witb 
truth, ikaJt the Christian Church did no more than the 
world, and that, in extraordinary droomstaiBces, she M 
and acted as if there were nothing peoidiar. 

I cannot suppose that any parties will be so unrsasoa- 
able or infatuated as ioUfvUy to throw obstacles in the 
way of the revival of the office of deacon. There may 
at first be a little jealousy in some quarters. In rural 
parishes some heritors may fear that, sympathizing too 
strongly with the poor, or bringing out their wants more 
fully than before, deacons may add to the parochial 
burdens in seeking to relieve them; and some eldeis 
may fear that their office will be superseded when that d 
the deacon comes into vigorous play ; but the jealousies 
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'e equally unfounded. The deacon will ultimately, and 
isLt at no great distance of timey prevent pauperism ; 
ud instead of superseding, will improve the office of 
Lder, and make it more efficient for its appropriate 
Lixties. These things are in accordance with experience. 
1 liappen to know a case where, on the reyival of the 
>fiice of deacon, a few years ago, there was a little un- 
pleasant feeling at first among the parties referred to, 
from not correctly understanding the nature and opera- 
tion of the deaconship ; but soon a leading heritor made 
tlie deacon his priyate almoner, so satisfied was he with 
tlie change, and speedily the services of the deacon were 
appreciated by the elders, and were most valued by the 
most diligent and prayerful of the number. If any doubt 
exists as to the precise extent of the power of the deacon 
in the legal management of the poor, it might be desir- 
able that it should be ascertained and established. It is 
not likely that in such a case any parties, however un- 
reasonable, would long hold out. The congregation have 
an effectual check upon such jealousies as would seri- 
ously interfere vfith the proper parochial organization 
of the Christian Church, and it is right that it should 
be so. 
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No. I. 

^ESTIMONr OF AN ENGLISH PRELATE TO PRE8BTTBRIAN 
VIEWS OP THE OFFICE OP DEACON. 

Dr Groft^ Bishop of Hereford^ published in 1675^ under 
the title of * A Humble Moderator," a treatise on the ** True 
State of the Primitiye Church/' in which, among many other 
concessions, the following just sentiments occur *' Concerning 
deacons :" — 

** Whether this of deaconship be properly called an order 
or an office I will not dispute — but certainly no spiritual 
order; for their office was to serve tables, as the Scrip- 
ture phrases it, which, in plain English, is nothing else but 
overseers of the poor, to distribute justly and discreetly the 
alms of the faithful, which the apostles would not trouble 
themselves withal, lest it should hinder them in the minis- 
tration of the word and prayer. But as most matters of 
this world, in process of time, deflect much from the original 
constitution, so it fell out in this business ; for the bishops, 
who pretend to be successors to the apostles, by little and 
little, took to themselves the dispensation of alms, first by 
way of inspection over the deacons, but at length the total 
management ; and the deacons, who were mere lay-officers, 
by degrees crept into the Church ministration, and became a 
reputed spiritual order, and a necessary degree and step to 
the priesthood, of which I can find nothing in Scripture and 
the original institution, nor a word relating to any thing but 
the ordering of alms for the poor. And the first I find 
of these officiating ih spiritual matters, is in Justin Martyr, 
who lived in the second century. He relates, that when the 
bishop had consecrated the bread and wine for the Lord's 
Sapper, the deacons took it from him, and delivered it to 
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the Iay*commimicaots there preeenty aod carried it also to 
faithful that were absent — ^hindered, I ^esB, from comii, 
by sickness or some other good escusing' cssase. . . Bq: . 
18 evident this was not yet come to be the gpenend practice :*. 
all Churches, but only in Greece, where Jnstiii Martyr hv^ 
for Tertullian, who lived in Africa some years nfter Justj:. 
declares, that the custom there was to receive the blessei 
sacrament from the hands of the bishop only, whom he call 
the president, that is, whosoeTer was chief in the aoBembh 
whether bishop or presbyter. But yet, I csonfess, that tLi 
custom of the deacons delivering the blessed sacrament, cr 
at least one part of it, viz., the chalice, by degrees becaicf 
the custom in most Churches in after ages ; and so, passin; 
from one thing to another, in time they came to administei 
the sacrament of baptism, and ai last to the ministnitifm d 
the Word, the business which the apostles peculiarly re- 
served for themselves, and which the bishops aJso, for a Iod^ 

time, reserved entirely to themselves 

Thus, you see, in process of time, how strangely things alter 
from the original institution. The bishops omit pr^chin^. 
and become servants of tables ; and the deacons, from ser- 
ving of tables, step up into the pulpit and become preachers. 
But Petavius takes upon him* to prove deaconship a spiritual 
order, and brings us a more early author for it than Justin. 
that noble martyr Ignatius, who, in his epistle to the Tral- 
lians, caUs deacons (as Petavius conceives) ministers of the 
mysteries of Christ. Here I find that which I ofien lament, 
learned men to go in a track, one after another ; and some 
through inadvertency, some through partiality, take manj 
passages of ancient authors quite different from their mean- 
ing, as here, all following the first erroneous interpreter of 
Ignatius. Sure this fancy of deacons ran much in his head, 
otherwise he could never have found them here ; for it is evi- 
dent the word deaconus in this placp relates to the presbyter 
newly before mentioned, telling the people they ought to be 
obedient to the presbyters as to the apostles; (then follows) 
' You must, therefore, please them in all things, being minit- 

ters of the mysteries of Christ * . . , 

He (Petavius) tells us out of the Acts that Philip and Ste- 
phen, both deacons, were preachers of the Word — ^that is, a 
spiritual work, therefore belongs to a spiritual order. I vodd 
gladly know who informed Petavius that Philip, who preached 
to the eunuch, and afterwards went about preaching to others, 
was Philip the deacon, and not rather Philip the apostle, as 
seems to me far more probable ; for Philip the deacon was, 
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bj his office, to remde at JMHsalem, and take oare of the 
poor. Thither the alms of the fiutfa^l were sent to relieve 
the fiaints at JemsaLem. But yon further urge, * Surely 
Stephen wae a deacoiiy' and let Philip alao, if you please, it 
Bignifies little to the purpose. Sure I can show out of Scrip- 
ture preachers that were in no spiritual order-^ neither 
presbjrters, nor deacons neither, as Aquila and Priscilla, his 
wife too, and ApoUos likewise, to whom they both preached, 
and in^ructed him more fully. Sure they did not ordain 
Apolloe a deacon ; nor can I believe any of the apostles 
ordained him deacon, and sent him forth to preach before 
he was w^ catechised in the Word. He was not so much 
as baptized in Christ, but knew only the baptism of John. 
If not baptized, surely not ordained deacon ; yet he prevailed, 

and mightily convinced the Jews. It is 

evident, then, from Scripture, that the first institution of 
deacons was a mere lay office — I will not say a profane office 
(as some too grossly and irreverently have termed it), but a 
pious and honourable office in the Church of God, to serve 
tables, to take care of God's poor ; but, as 1 have showed, in 
process of time, it became quite another thing, and so differ- 
ent from the original institution, that it made Chrysostom 
and divers others great and good men, doubt whether the 
apostles did not constitute two sorts of deacons — som^ for 
the lay office, some for spiritual offices. Had Chrysostom 
consulted only Scripture, he would never have doubted nor 
dreamed of two sorts of deacons, there being no mention at 
all but of one ; but he seeing the practice of the Church, 
which he was unwilling to condemn, so different from that 
one apostolical institution of deacons, this so confounded the 
good man that he knew not well what to make of it, and 
willing to piece Scripture and the present practice together, 
to put a new patch upon an old garment, made the rent 
the wider, rending the deaconship in two pieces, which of 
old wajB but one, only to serve tables ; which office, he that 
used well, purchased to himself a good degree, a good esteem ; 
and so it might be a recommendation to the degree of priest- 
hood, though no necessary step to it." — P. 52. 

After perusing these extracts, the reader will not wonder 
at the strange applications which have been made of the 
office of deacon in the course of ecclesiastical history, and 
which are made still in the Church of Rome. Part of the 
office, after it had lost its original design, was to direct the 
people, in their Church devotions, where each part began, 
they being too ignorant to i know themselves. Hence the 
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deacons were called ^holy criers" By license from the 
bishop they had authority to preach, to restore penitents, and 
grant absolution^ and to represent the bishops in general 
councils — functions which involve the leading duties of the 
ministerial office. In the Church of Borne it is the deacon's 
office to incense the officiating priest or prelate — to lay the 
corporal <m the altar— to receive the patten or cup from the 
subdeacon, and to present it to the person officiating — ^to 
incense the choir— to receive the pix from the officiating 
prelate^ and carry it to the subdeacon ; and at the pontifical 
mass, when the bishop gives the blessing, to put Uie mitre 
on his head, and to take off the archbishop's pall and lay it on 
the altar ! — Vide EneychpcBdia Brikmnica, 7th edit., Deacon. 
According to the ordination of deacon in the Church of Eng- 
land, he IS to assist in the dispensation of the communion, 
but he is limited to the administration of the wine 1 



No. II. 

ttEYIYAL OF THE ORDER OF DEACONS STRONGLY AND IM- 
MEDIATELY RECOMMENDED BY MINISTERS AND ELDERS 
OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN EDINBURGH, 1841. 

It may not be unknown to the reader, that during the last 
winter the state of the poor, in connection with remedial 
measures, has been matter of full and anxious considera- 
tion by ministers and elders of the Established Church, both 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow. In the latter an Association 
was formed, which regularly met once a fortnight. Under 
its auspices a very interesting course of lectures was de* 
livered, which has since been re-delivered in Edinburgh, and 
is now in the course of publication. Among many sugges- 
tions which have been thrown out for the improvement of the 
physical, intellectual, moral, and religious condition of the 
poor, especially in large towns, the subject of the revival 
of the deaconship was frequently notice^ and though no for- 
mal resolution was passed in Glasgow, I may safely say that 
the proposal was uniformly and unanimously approved as 
highly important, and fitted, where realized, to be useful in 
a variety of ways. 

In Edinburgh the idea has been embodied in an interest- 
ing document, entitled ** Statement by a Committee appointed 
at a Meeting of certain Ministers and Elders of the CSty 
Churches to Consider and Report upon the best Means of 
Promoting the Efficiency of our Parochial Administration." 
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Among variOTiB plans, that of a revival of the deaconship is 
represented as essential and required to be first and im- 
mediately adopted. 

" With reference, again, to the kind of agency which should 
be employed, the Committee are unanimously of opinion, that, 
without superseding the assistance of other visitors, who may 
be willing to co-operate with them, in dischai^ing the duties 
which eveiy private Christian may lawfully undertake, with a 
view to the comfolrt, improvement, and instruction of his 
fellow-men, the first measure that idiould be adopted, is the 
rettonOion in all our pariska of the order of deaeoiu, — an order 
of office-bearers, the institution of which is expressly recorded 
in the Holy Scriptures (Acts vi.), and recognised by the con- 
stitution and standards of the Church of Scotland,* — * The 
Scripture doth hold out deacons as distinct officers in the 
Church — whose office is perpetual ; to whose office it belongs, 
not to preach the word or administer the sacraments, but 
to take special care in distributing to the necessities of the 
poor.' t 

^ Without entering into a detailed description of the duties 
of deacons and the relation of their office to that of elders, 
it may suffice to say, in general, that, while much of the 
benefit which we expect from their being restored in our city 
churches, will arise from the discharge of duties which are 
common to them with other office-beu^rs and even private 
members of the Church, it is their peculiar and distinctive 
fimotioli to provide for the necessities of the poor, and ' etpe^ 
oiaUy of those who belong to the household of faith.' The 
Church is Christ's almoner ; and every congregation is bound, 
and should deem it a privilege, to supply the wants of its poorer 
members. And this obligation cannot be said to be dis- 
charged iHien the whole poor of a city are thrown, without 
distinction of character or condition, on the funds of a work- 
house, and no other relief provided for the pious and exem- 
plary, than what is equally given to the profligate 

< . 4 It cannot be reasonably doubted that their appoint- 
ment would be attended with the most beneficial efiects, 
inasmuch as many private Christians would most gladly con« 
tribute to carry on a system of efficient parochial superinten- 
dence, and the wholesome influence of such agency would be 
felt in a thousand ways, even though the deacons had com- 
paratively little to give in the shape of alms. 

* Dunlop'i Parochial Law. FardoTan'a Gollectioo. 
t Form of Church Goyemment, 620. See also, First Book of Discipline, 
0. 108 ; Second Book, c. 8. 
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** The wlu^ subject is most earnestly r etso mm ended to " 
serious and prayerful consideratioii of t^ minisierB and ek- * 
of the Church.*' 

Believing that the reader will be desutms to see the ct^ 
remedial suggestions of the same report, azMi tluit they r. 
be useful in different and distant quarters^ I talce the libcr 
to subjoin the remainder of the ** Stat^nent.'* I have ol 
to add, that it bears the much respected names of the R^' 
Messrs Buchanan, C. J. Brown, Guthrie, Stss^ and Alexani . 
Dnnlop, Esq., elder. 

Tt is universally admitted, that, in the present oonditi'^ 
of the city parishes, there are many lamentable evils — sp ' 
tual, moral, and eoonomical-^which denuuMl the ser?' - 
attention of every office-bearer in the Church, and hmdlj ot. 
for some prompt and practical remedy . 

^ The habitual non-attendance of miiltitndea at smvpla^ 
of public worship—the indifference which prevails to a wk- 
extent as to the privilege of communion— the neglect <: 
family worship and instruction — the intemperance and/v^'^ 
gacy of some— 4he imprudent habits of others — the abjec 
poverty of one class — the precarious and iU-iemmieraic^ 
employment of another — the perpetual struggle wfaic^ nzs^f 
an industrious family must wage with want ; and the imnD- 
nent hazard to which they are exposed of sinkings, on any 
occasion of domestic affliction or stagnation of trader wiie & 
forces them to have recourse to the pawnbroker, into att«r 
and hopeless indigence : — ^these may be enumerated as a fev 
of the many evils which require to be redressed. 

^ While there are materials in every parish which msy 
ultimately be made subservient for its internal improvoneBtr 
in most cases the parishioners must be acted on, in the fii^ 
instance, ab esfyra ; as, fh>m their practical exd^osion from the 
parish church, they cannot be stimulated by the ardinarr 
means of pastoral influence or public instruction. 

^ There exists, however, in every oongregatiimy a vast fund 
of moral influence, capable of being made to bear with pro- 
digious and most beneficial effect ot^ tke partth ; an influence 
which at present may be said, in a great measure, to be 
dormant, or to lie waste ; and which only requires to he 
concentrated and directed into the right channels, to accom- 
plish, under the blessing of God, the desired reformation. 
The exertion of this influence would be ' twice bless'd ;' it 
would be a blessing to the parishioners, and not less to the 
members of the congregation itself. * If thou draw out ihj 
soul to the hungry, and satisfy the afflicted soul, then shall 
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THT light rise in obBcurity, and nr darkden shall be as the 
noonday.' — Isa. Iviii. 10. 

^ It was long since observed, that ' if any efiectnal impres- 
sion is to be made in the moral condition of a parish, it most 
be by means of a more esOeimM ageneyj by which single families 
may be farong^t under a coarse of moral inspection and dis- 
cipUne f and * that what bids defiance to imiindMal aertion, 
may be accomplished by esUndw c<Mmerafioi».' * 

^ On this sound and enlightened prhciple, and with a view 
to a thorough and pervading system of Christian influence, a 
large number of office-bearers or agents is required ; so that 
a district might be assigned to each, containing not more than 
tm or tmeive oontiguotu fnumUee, There is reason to believe 
that many eminent Clnistians would deem it a privilege to 
be engaged in this way in their Master's service, and to 
minister to the temporal and spiritual welfare of those of 
vdiom He said, * Forasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye did it unto me.' They would fedl 
it to be a relief to thcnn to have their attention directed to 
a ipecified field of Christian exertion, instead of being, as 
tb^ are, embarrassed and distracted by applications from all 
quarters, which they can neither altogether refuse, nor yet 
thoroughly investigate ; and if once engaged in this humble 
but most beneficent enterprise, it is not possible that, with 
the ordinary feelings of human nature, they should fail to 
take a deep, and tender, and pennanent interest in all the 
members of those funiUes which have thus been committed 
to their care. At present, the elders have the same feeling 
in regard to their ^tricts, of which every faithful minister 
is conscious in regard to his parish, — ^that they are too large 
to be thoroughly pervaded by any moral influence which they^ 
can exert ; umI hence, firom the utter hopelessness of doing 
what is really impracticable, much that might be accom- 
plished by a subdivision of labour is left undone. But with 
a more extensive agency, and more complete organization, 
every difficulty may be surmounted, and the highest hopes of 
Christian philanthropy fulfilled. 

^ The fnutkcH objeate to which such an agency should attend, 
are such as these v— 

** I. The office-bearer or agent of a Christian Church should 
moke Vma«l^ thoroughly acquainted with every fiunily in- 
trusted to his care, and gain their confidence and affection, 
ae a friend^ in whose kmdness they can confide, and from 
idiom they may expect counsel and advioe when required. 

^ Dr Abcfcronbte. 



"3. AdoUmt objaot U to Me that ewf bmilf be ndiaU: 
supplied vith Biblet. 

"ft. Toaeatlwt ' ever; boy in the dutriet be taught tero. 
and wriu^ and every girl to read and tew.' * 

** 4. To see tiut the children go r^ularly to school, and buu 
pBranta *im1 children to aome plaoe of public wor^ip. 

"C. Toaee th>tthBybe»uilably aceomTnodated-wMiaas. 
if they wish them, in their pariah charcfa. 

" 6. To aid, by advic« and inSaeoce, in twoconng or dine 
ing to employment, vhsre it U Deeded, and especially in frr 
curing sits^oni fw girla when they leave schooJ, and an % 
fur service. 

" 7. To prevent and ooiinteiBct, aa far aa poaaible, the pas 
clous effects of dependence on peULo charitieB — by stimidiiw 
their own industry— by procuring ten^xHsry private nte 
when it ia abaolutdy oeceesory, and especially in tbe ate n 
industrious fmniliii, when they have beoi visited with it 
mestio affliction, which often redacee them so low, that nsloi 
they ore relieved promptly and libenllj, tbey <;Bn ncis 
afterwards recover thenuelvea — and above all, by enconn^ 
ing habits of economy and saving, so as to provide agaios 
the evil day. 

** The iMiMU by which snch an SMncy ntight aooomplii 
these beneficent objecte, are alike amqde and efficient I: 
might be recommended, 

" I. To visit every family in the district as often as pomUe, 
and not lew freqnently than onoe a-month. In a distrie 
oontaining twelve tamiUes, thia might be accomplished at lif 
expense of half on hour a-week. 

" 2. To spend on hour on Sabbath in one or other of tk 
houses (perh^is the better way would be to go round tlm 
in rotation), where the children might be aaaembled forrdi- 
gioBs inatnictiou in little domestic Sabbath schools^ and tha 
the hftbit of family instruction and woiship might be ^raiii' 
ally introduced, eepecially if tbe parents were reminded of 
their duty in this respect, and furnished with some simple 
manual, expository and devotional. 

" 3. To collect into a deposit fund such small ume as tlw 
parents or children might wish to save, and pay them over 
to the Savings' Bank. This noble institntion, to be exten- 
f.iv(lv iivnilable for the benefit of the working-claeeeB, mnH 
he worked on the aggrtuitt prMciipi«,--as in Liverpool, where 
ugcnU' ^ round the districts every week, to collect the sai- 
■ngs of the poor, and transfer them to the bank, and have Id 
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this way accumulated sums to the amount of six thoufiand 
pounds. 

** 4. To report cases of sickness to the minister and elders ; 
and when any difficulty occurs, or an j case requiring peculiar 
treatment, to bring it under the notice of the elder in the 
first instance, who may, if necessary, consult with other 
elders or the minister ; and to report generally oh the state 
of the whole district, at a meeting ot the agents, with the 
elders and minister, to be held at stated periods, say once 
a-quarter. 

^ 5. To keep a roll or hack, of district statistics, containing 
the names, ages, and occupations of all the members of the 
various families, to be revised and re-written once a-year, 
after the term in May, and the old ones preserved for the 
purpose of comparison. 

" Many other methods of practical usefulness will readily 
suggest themselves to a Christian agent, whose heart is in 
the work ; such as the promoting of cleanliness, sufficient 
ventilation, and many more too minute to be specified, but 
which, in the aggregate, would confer a general and perma- 
nent blessing on every little locality. 

^ That the establishment of gome tuch ageney is highly de- 
sirable, and loudly called for, in the present circumstances 
of society, cannot be doubted by any one who is at all 
(xmversant with the actual state of our city parishes ; and 
whether it be regarded with reference to the diffusion of 
saving spiritual instruction, or to the secondary, but still 
important object of increasing the means of temporal comfort 
among our parishioners, its value cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. It would seem to be the likeliest means, under the 
Divine blessing, of renewing that friendly intercourse be- 
twixt the different classes of society, which once existed, 
but which has been too much interrupted by the habits 
of modem life, and of reviving those reciproc^ feelings of 
kindliness which cannot be allowed to decay without being 
supplanted by jealousies, which threaten the destruction of 
all that is bland, and peaceful, and happy in a well-condi- 
tioned community. It might exert a prodigious power, in 
the way of checking intemperance, preventing or curing 
poverty, and arrest the degeneracy of those who, yielding to 
the pressure of circumstances, are ready to sink into the most 
abject debasement. It might save many from the prison and 
penitentiary, many more &om the charity work-house, and 
more still from the ruinous habit of resorting on every emer- 
gency to the pawnbroker's shop. 
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^ If the establiBhrneat of such an agency be a desinbk 
object, the only questions which require to be considered 
are, Is it practicable t and, if it be, What kind of agexu^ 
should be employed ! and. What means can be plat^ at 
their disposal t 

^ That the establishment of such an agency is practieabie^ 
appears not only from the experience of 8t John's pari^ 
in Glasgow, and St John's parish in Edinburgh, as well as 
others which might be mentioned; but from the dedsred 
willingness of many Christian men to lend their aid in pro- 
moting these great objects of Christian philanthrc^j." * 

While there can be no question that much may be daoe 
in this way to ameliorate the whole character anci condition, 
especially of the humbler classes in society^ — while partial 
success can be appealed to in a case known to the writer of 
several years' duration ; it is right, at the same time, to bear 
in mind, in order to prevent disappointment and the wast« 
of resources on impracticable or doubtful expedients, that it 
is only an approximation which after all ia attainable, — that 
it must be extremely difficult to work machinery of such im- 
mense magnitude, — ^that there is great fluctuation among the 
agents, and no small danger of their getting -wearied and 
falling away in the course of time. Not at all in the spirit of 
discouragement, but rather to prevent exaggerated hopes, 
which are always injurious, I beg to subjoin the following 
facts, which go far to show that the visitations and superinten- 
dence of private Christians, however important in their own 
place, cannot be depended on as a substitute for the regnlar 
and appropriate parochial machinery of the Established 
Church. It must only be employed as a help and a supple- 
ment ; so contemplated, it is highly useful and may eaj>en' 
wtentaUy convince not a few who now hang back from bearing 
office in the Christian Church (though solicited in the Pro- 
vidence of God to do so), that there is nothing so very for- 
midable in the moral and religious charge of a limited number 
of families, as should discourage them from undertaking it. 
Still the only security for a permanent and trustworthy pro- 
vision, is the extensive subdivision of parishes, and tne ap- 
pointment of truly evangelical pastors, elders, and deacons, 
to a manageable population. 

The Rev. Mr Gibson of Glasgow, whose services to the 
Established Church in various ways, and in connection with 

* In St John's, Edinburgh, I understand that there 80 persons who, whether 
as offioe-bearers or as prirate Christians, devote their moral and religioui 
care to the parish. 
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ti.e Inquiries of the BeUgions Instraotion Commifisioners 
xnong others, are well Imown and appreciated, proved 
before the Board, from unquestionable authority, that a 
ingU Bucoessful parochial church in Glasgow exceeded, in 
>oint of moral and reli^ous result, the attainments of ex- 
pensive associations of Evangelical Dissenters, numbering 
cnajiy visitors : such are the fluctuations and uncertainties 
^hioh belong to the operations of a visiting society of 
private Christians, however estimable. The mcts are un- 
deniable, resting chiefly on the acknowledgment of intel- 
ligent Dissentm themselves. One minister had in his 
oongregation 30 agents at the time he gave his evidence ; at 
the time of the report of the association, two months subse- 
quently, they had fallen to 14 ; by the time of the printing 
of the report again, they had risen to 22. Another minister 
in a single year lost 10 agents and 6 meetings ; and then, 
^th regard to the success of the scheme in drawing out the 
people to receive religious instruction, a society with 60 agents 
and 11 stations had an attendance of from 15 to 76 persons 
each. Taking 30 as a fair average, we have hei*e 330, while 
a sinele new church has been the means of drawing to the 
worship of God between 200 and 300 who had not been in 
the habit of attending any place of worship before, indepen- 
dently of a large general congregation : this was stated in 
evidence. It may be added, iStai the labour of the different 
Instruction societies and City missions have not been instru- 
mental in raising a single place of worship. These facts are 
stated, not for the purpose of disparaging the labours of 
private Christians, or of the modes of instruction which 
Evangelical Dissenters in some of the larve towns pursue, — 
far from it ; it is believed that much eood is, with the Divine 
blessing, wrought out by such channelB, — good, for which it 
becomes every Christian to be thankful, even had it been 
much less than it really is. But in comparing different means 
of good, it is well to know which is the more successful, and 
to be guarded against exaggerated expectations from what 
at first sight seems fair. It is always matter of regret where 
superior instrumentality is neglected or not applied, in con- 
sequence of a preference for what is supposed to be as good, 
while experience has proved its inferiority. In this way, 
both time and resources are relatively lost, and £uthfulmen 
are discouraged. At the same time, in the absence of the best, 
every intelligent Christian will of course choose the next 
best,-^any tmng is better than utter doth and indifierenoe to 
the^flpiritual welfare of our fellow-men. 

H 
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No. ra. 

PRACTICAL EXBMPIilFlOATlON OP THB WORKINO OF THE 
DBAC0N8HIP ETEN m A LAROB T01VT7. 

OiTE of the deaooas of St John^ Glasgow, of wdl ksumt 
iiiteUi|^e&eey hi^pening to be a fiiend, I submitted to Imnthe 
foUowing queries, and leoeiTed from bim the aocorapaajiiig 
anvwers. Though this parish was upoft a peculiar syBtem, 
and, in cases where it is known that there is » ^ed legil 
proTision for the poor, deacons have not the flame motivei 
for strict invesdgation of cases, still tlie information h Tsiv- 
able, and so iar aj^licable to all parishes, whethtt- under 
legal or voluntary management. I am sure the reader wiU 
thank me for the statement. It ritows what migbt be done 
in more faTourable drcumstaaoes. The lengtii of time onr 
which the testimony extends tenders it the more valuable :- 

Q. 1. How long were yon a deacon of St Jobnla f 

A, Eighteen yean,— from 1819 to 1837. 

<2. 2. What was the size of your district ; how maa^ftiV' 
liest 

A, At my first survey the district contained 99 families d 
476 individuals. Next year aeverai additicmal deaooas ^^ 
unpointed, and my proportion was reduced to 5S lamilies o^ 
nearly 300 members. In 1831 some new housea ware baitt, 
increasing the families to 81 — 369 members, and so on £raoi 
year to year, till the population amounted to 117 &m!3ieB of 
570 members. 

Q, 3. What time did the charge occupy ; did you etaij 
overtake the mana^ment f 

A, With 56 femilies, in ordinaxy cironamtaacefi^ very little 
of my time was occupied, and my office was by no tftMo* 
irksome ; but when the funilies Increased to 80, 100, sBd 
upwards, I found it more difficult to keep up my aoqnain^ 
ance in the district^ so that I had less comfort hi goiag 
amongst them, and whilst my visits were in reality nMVe 
requinte, they became less frequent. It is easy to keep vp 
a pleasant familiar knowledge of a small number of lamiUflB, 
which creates such interest as to carry one readily back to 
the district. 

Q, 4» What were the general principies en which yon acted 
in the management of the poor t 

A. My firat aim was to become acquainted with all tk^ 
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■txnilies, and when any pepon applied for relief, I visited 
ijxd made a strict investigation, then gave in a report of the 
:cu3e at our first monthly meeting. If it was considered that 
farther inquiry was requisite, or to relieve me of the odium 
a£ » TefaaaXf if such was thought proper, another deacon was 
appointed to visit along with me. 

Q. 5. What was the mod$ in which yon sought to carry 
yomr principles into effect f 

ji. If the applicant was out of woik, or had children ahle 
for work, we used such means as were within our reach to 
get employment for them ; or if they had any friends or rela- 
t.ive8 able to assist them, or were members <» any Di aso ating 
congregation, we were required to i^iy to any or all of these 
quarters before granting any allowance ! 

Q. 6. How often were you in the habit of visiting your 
district f 

A. The year 1819-20 was one of great depression and great 
hardship, and my visits were of course very frequent and 
very trying, as the operatives were almost in a state of rebel- 
lion, and many of them scowled upon me in defiance ; but by 
steady perseverance I was enabled to overoome that feeline, 
3ad gamed a knowledge of the people at that time, whiai 
made frequent visits less needful for years to come. 
Q. 7* What topics did you find for conversation t 
A, Education, week-day and Sabbath schools, were fruitful 
topics on ny part, and poverty and distress never failing ones 
on the paK of the people. 

Q. 8. Were you well received t 

A, Yes, with few exceptions; and in many cases most 
cordially wdooned, and much pressed to repeat my visit 
soon. 

Q, 9. Had you any difficulty in ascertaining the exact 
truth ! What means did you employ to reach it I 

A, Where the people thought Uiey had any interest in con- 
cealing it, or if they did not understand the object of my in- 
^* ies, I found it veiy difficult to get at the exact truth, and 
nently have come away with a wrong impression ; how- 
ever, this helped to sharpen my ingenuity, thou^ often baffled 
after all. 

Q. 10. Do yon remember particular cases of good being 
done, and of the expression of gratitude for your services t 

A. I can recollect but a very few cases in which the relief 
afforded called forth any expression of ffratxtude, and that 
came from industrious wdU-doing folks, ^o were anxious to 
help themselves, and who had received from me some little 
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acts of kindnefls besides the parish aid. Of course much ie«l 
good was done. 

Q. 11. Did yon use means to prevent poverty; such asfafy 
enoonraging ednoatiouy church attendance, the savings^ bnk, 
cironJatmg Biblesy fincting employment for those out of ira^ I 

A, The means stated in this qnery were used on TBiiovs 
occasions, bat none of them except the last when a penoa 
applied for parish aid ; the others would not have gone w<d2 
down with a starring family. The deacons were often ytrj 
useful in finding work for tiie people. 

Q. 12. In what would you say that the mainsprixig of yoar 
management consisted ? 

A . Kindness, prompt attention to every application, whether 
deserving or not ; never administering help in ignorance to 
save m3r8elf the trouble of a visit ; rigid investigation, kc 
See answer to query 4th. 

Q, 13. When the people got accustomed to the St Jcto's 
management, did they lUce it as weU as that of other seesionBl 

A. For some years at first there was a strong prejudice 
against 8t John's management, — alleging that they were de- 
prived of the Town's hospital ; and this was strengthened fay 
parties from other parishes that ought to have known bettv; 
but, latterly, I had no complaints on that scores aind our m- 
ports from other parishes in town were always greater than 
onr exportt, 

Q. 14. Was it as liberal in cases of real distress ? 

A. We were furnished with a list of the allowances made 
by the Town's hospital for cases beyond the sessional, and we 
were regulated by it ; but, in some cases, such as palsy, &c, 
we were constrained to give a very liberal aliment. 

Q. 15. Did you live near the district, or do you attach any 
importance to this ! 

A. I did not live in my district, but (though many of my 
hreikren held a difierent opinion) I think it of very great im- 
portance that the deacon should do so, as it tends to save 
much of his time, and give him grater facilities in acquiring 
a knowledge of his district, as well as a benefit to the appl^ 
cants themselves. 

Q. 16. Are there any suggestions which occur to you as 
important in connection with the management, such as regular 
attendance on the court of deacons, &c. 

A, I consider regular attendance at the deacons' meetings 
of the utmost importance ; it keeps up his interest, adds to 
his knowledge and experience, and strengthens the hands of 
his fellow-labourers. During my 18 years I declined all 
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rigagements which would interfere with, those meetings, and 
reus absent on only six or eight occasions, owing eiUier to 
ickness or being necessarily from home. I think, also, the 
niiiister of the parish should be as often present as possible, 
U[&cL ought to make himself well aoquainteid with the working 
y£ the system, as his opinion will naturally have much weight 
wdth inexperienced hands. 



No. IV. 

SATINQS' BANKS IN OONNECTION WITH THE DEACONSHIP. 

X BAVE adverted to the important service which Deacons, 
in the exercise of their appropriate calling, might render 
to the humbler classes, by the encouragement of provident 
ixistitutions. The prevenHon of poverty surely falls as dis- 
tinctly within the range of their duties as its rdieff In 
Mandiester I understand that there is a society of young 
men, who may be said to act as pioneers and assistants to 
the Savings' Bank. They weekly go through their districts, 
and collect from the families what they can spare, how- 
ever small, and depoAit it in their name in the bank. In 
this way a land interest is shown by a higher in behalf of a 
humbler class of the community, money is saved which 
might have been squandered or lost, and habits of fore- 
thought ^re formed. In short, the parochial priinciple is 
applied to the savings' bank. The facilities which are afforded 
in a kind way for directing their resources, encourage fami- 
lies to become depositors in the savings' bank, who would 
never otherwise have dreamed of it themselves ; and where 
good habits are created, the parties are soon able to walk 
alone. I am persuaded that deacons in the Christian Church, 
consisting chiefly of young men of an active turn of mind, 
of intelligence and religious character, and whose very office, 
with its responsibilities, points to the care and welfare of 
the poor, would often, and that with the grreatest ease and 
advantage, discharge the duties which are accomplished by a 
general association at Manchester. It is probable that the 
agents of the Association only contribute in part to the success 
of the ** Manchester and SaJford Bank for Savings," but the 
prosperity of the institution should form an argument for 
calling in the aid of such Christian agents in other cases. It 
appears, from the last report, that there are about 15,000 de- 
positors, — ^that the whole sum due them is about L.400,000, — 
that from the commencement, in 1818, to the present time, 
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the depooite imder US, indirafcing the poorer elawmn, Iwve 
amoOnted to aboai SOO/NW,— and that laat year tkey CQUl^ 
tated tftfM^'bwtftf of the entire depoaita, the grauteat numbs 
of them heing between da. and 10b. 6d. It ia intereatin^t? 
notice among the depoeitom 1280 widows^ and &^40 nnnoiB. 
which in many caaee ia probably another name for erpbam. 
How could a faithful deacon more naefolly cMscupy bioBs^ 
than as the encourager of such excellent institutioiiSy wh^iie 
as in some district himself a receiver, or in oiliers as ac 
active agent, diffusing information and collecting sums ! 



No. V. 

EXAGGERATED VIEWS OF THE CRIME OF GLASGOW, BCffl- 
LAND, &C., — THE SUCCESS OF RELIGIOUS Ain> JEDVCA- 

TIONAL MEANS IN REPRESSING IT. 

Some may be disposed to ask what connection this topic has 
with the revival of the order of deacon. There is an impor- 
tant connection. In addition to regard for primitive Church 
order, one of the leading reasons for attempting the rewini 
of the deaconship is, to ameliorate the condition of the hioB- 
bler classes of society, especially in the large towns. But, 
in order to this, it is desirable to have just viewa of the red 
nature of that condition. Now, I trust I am, in some icAa^r 
ble measure, alive to the degradation and wretchednees of a 
large body of the community, and of not a few even in nusl 
districts. But, on that very account, I lament that exag- 
g^erated views of the evil with which the nation has to con- 
tend, particularly in reference to crime, or the moral condition 
of the humbler classes, should be entertained and propagateiL 
The evils are sufficiently great in themselves, and amplj 
notorious, without needing exaggeration. To overcolour 
moral evils, to exaggerate crimes, if this be done to any seri- 
ous extent, is always very injurious. It disheartens the good 
from using any exertions to correct what seems so hopeless, 
and it corrupts the wicked yet more : they look upon crime 
as a sort of necessity springing out of an unhappy state of 
society — they come to think of it lightly ; and thus the r&j 
prevalence of sin tends to propagate it. Besides, exaggerated 
statements in regard to crime are first misunderstood and 
then perverted, to the disparagement, it may be, of the cha- 
racter and best institutions of our land, among foreignere. 
How greedily does the Papist of the Continent devour the 
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grossly over-coloured representations of Scottish orimei, and 
.urn tiiese to the disadvantage of our Protestant Christianity ; 
>erhap8 alleging, with tru^ that his alleged error is more 
r&vourable to morality than our boasted truth. In this way, 
general and serious prejudices are fostered against the Worid 
and Church of God in their purest forms — and aU for what ! 
The gratification of an idle wonder, perhaps unenquiring ere- 
dulity, which delights in the terrible. It brings no counter- 
iMdancing good. Nay, it is a just moral retribution on exBg* 
geration, tiiat he who deals in it comes to be disbelieved 
even where he is trustworthy. 

To take a few illustrations of the exaggeration to which X 
refer, Mr Alison, the Sheriff of Glasgow, in his work ** On 
Fopidation," vol. ii. p. 80, states the sum annually expended 
in this city on whisky as at least £1,200,000, in other words, 
nearly one and a-quarter million sterling ; of which he gives 
the million to the working-claases. Now, appalling and most 
lamentable as the intemperance of Glasgow may be, I am 
satisfied, on the best evidence of which the case admits, that 
there is vast exaggeration here. Mr GoUins, when Presi- 
dent of the Temperance Society ten years ago, a genUe- 
man of noted intelligence and candour, after great and 
anxious consideration, estimated the whole Gla^ow con- 
sumption — and it is enormous — at £482,000 ; and h£ calcula- 
tion was generally allowed to be just and reasonable. The 
population at that time was above 200,000, and though it has 
grown largely within the last 10 years, yet the increase has 
not been such as to lend the slightest countenance to the 
swelling figures of the Sheriff at the time they were published, 
or even now. To show the extreme exaggeration which has 
been indulged in, it is only necessary to remind the reader, 
that were Mr Alison's statement correct, every family in 
Glasgow must spend £20 a-yeor on spirits alone, while very 
many of them never taste spirits at iJl, and multitudes have 
not above 12s. a-week, or £26, for their whole 'annual sub* 
sistence. Does every labourer spend £20 out of his £26 on 
spirits f Let families even in the higher ranks of life con- 
sider whether their spirit account alone amounts yearly to 
£20. Surely every one must at once see the extravagance 
of the assertion : and yet the official name of the Sheriff 
gives currency to such sad and injurious representations. 
Of course, if some families do not consume spirits at all, or 
consume less than £20 worth yearly, the greater amount must 
be divided among those who do. 
Parallel to the above is another in the same work, that 
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^ neariy 30,000 persons are ereiy Saturday night in a stste 
of bmtal intozication." If the consumption was so enonnoe 
as «« alleeed, it would not be wondeifnl that the intoodca- 
tion should correspond. It may be hope d th at when the one 
disi^pearB the other will also vanish. What possible evi- 
dence can be referred to in proof of 30,000 weekly intoxiea- 
tions, the vast body of them, if they e^dst at all, secret ; and 
unless they can be established, is it right in itself, or &ir to 
the character of the city, or patriotic, to deal in such faateAil 
charges! The whole number of ^ drunk and disordezfy,* 
as appears from the records of the police-office— and they are 
decreasing, while the population is increasing — ^were, in the 
last three years : — 

1839, . 3864 

1840, . . 3746 

1841, 3642 

These numbers mark the cases which are amenable to the 
police in a population of 175,000, not every Saturday nigiit, 
but in the course of a whole year ; and though there are Terr 
many cases of intoxication which never come within the 
cognisance of the police-office and the above do not em- 
brace the whole police cases of Gla^w, yet surely the 
returns of little more than 3000 in a year, in the poHoe of 
the city, pour utter ridicule upon the extravagance g£ 30,000 
every week ? 

There is a still more abominable charge, and that, too, given 
on parliamentary evidence. It is to tiie effect that the 
factory girls, who constitute so important a part of the popu- 
lation of Glasgow, are abandoned to the worst species of 
profligacy. It is part of the cruelty involved in such charges, 
that tbey do not admit of proof or disproof, save by a trial of 
one's moral delicacy. I have thought it due to the character 
of a large body of workers, not a few unbefriended orphans, to 
make inquiry in quarters where the truth is most likely to 
be known, and I am satisfied that the charge is utterly base- 
less. Factory females are not worse in point of character 
than females of the same station of life in other departments. 
The late Rev. Dr M'Gill, the Professor of Theology in the Col- 
lege, who took a lively interest in institutions for reclaiming 
offenders, and who was a man of sound observation, rated 
young women working in the factory, not in his 1st, but in 
his 4th class of offenders ; and the returns of the Lock Hos- 
pital — I have it on the testimony of the medical officer who 
has attended for many years — ^is in harmony with Dr IPGill's 
conclusions. These returns show, 
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1 838, 265 patients, out of which 101 

1839, 276 „ „ 90^ 

1840, 236 „ „ 64 



'had him connected 
withthemiUs. These 
ont of the vast num- 
bers working in the 
mills are a smaU 
[.proportion. 

An intelligent Christian who was for six years connected 
-with a mill, as a teacher, states, that out of 400 females 
there was only one visible departure from moral propriety in 
three years, and that the seducer was a person of superior 
station, who married the person whom he injured. The same 
witness testifies what I have learned of other mills, that the 
very suspicion of any impropriety in a single instance was 
resented, — ^that it was considered as bringing a stain on the 
character of the factory, and that the guUty party or parties 
felt their position so uncomfortable, that they might be said 
to be hunted out of the employment. Another gentleman, 
who, in the character of a missionary and SabbEith school 
teacher, was for four years a Christian labourer among a mill 
population, concurs in the same testimony, and his powers of 
observation are remarkably shrewd. Other evidence, such 
as that of the intelligent managers of mills, could be ap- 
X>ealed to to the same purpose ; but it is unnecessary. I may 
merely add, that it appears from the New Statistical Accoimt 
of one of the parishes of Renfrewshire, drawn up by an ex- 
cellent minister, that in a parish where there are two large 
cotton mills, the proportion of young women giving evidence 
of piety, and making a profession of Christianity by be- 
coming communicants, £9 as high as yoimg females of the 
same class engaged in agricultural employments, in the same 
parish. NoiMng, then, can be more reckless than the state- 
ments which have been made. There may be particular 
mills whose character is low ; but it is unfair, in the teeth of 
facts, to convert these into a universal experience, and that 
of the worst possible* description. How would we ourselves, 
— ^how would the middling or the higher classes of society 
like sweeping charges to be brought against their general 
character or occupation ; and is not character as dear and 
as important to the humbler as to the more opulent members 
of society I It is due to many members of the Church of 
Christ to defend their character from these most unjust 
aspersions, and to call upon their accusers to establish their 
charges, or retract them. It is to be feared that nothing 
better than theoretical notions of modem society lie at the 
root of the general accusation against character, and that 
facts are assumed to help out fond but feeble conclusionB. 
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Tiuiu]i0;» howerer, from the particiilar case of CHaago*, 
lei UM adTeri to the conditioii of Scotland generally under tk 
nine aqwct that of crime. That there is a decided i&- 
creaae of crime thronp:hont Scotland is a lamentable trnth, 
which calla for humiliation, and the most active appli cation 
of i^ipropriaie meaoa to check and prevent it. With tk 
inadequate moral and religiona machinery in operadicfDj it is 
not wonderful ; hat it ia not leas certain, that here, too, that 
ia groaa ezagseration, or at leaat that explanations (aeldNB 
if ever given) are indiapenaablei, to prevoit the most sexiouf 
miaapprehenaiona and manifold falae inferences. 

It iqipears frtmi official retnme, that in Scotland in 
1832, there were 2431 commitments for erime. 
1836, » 2d22 „ 

1840, „ 3872 „ 

I take theae years heoaoae they are recent, and form an 
equal division of time. Certainly, under whatever aspect 
the p r o g roea can be viewed, it ia serioua and afiecting. hi 
eight yean there have berai 1442 additional cases ; Imt we 
have to remember, 

Itty The increase of the population, which has been, as 
appears from the recent census, 11 per cent, in Seotbac^ 
during the last ten years. 

2c{, The influx of Irish into the large towns ; and as rail- 
way labourers, &c., of late into more rural districts. 

Sd, The growing establishment of county police, which, as a 
new and zealous force, brings upon record every ofiPence which 
is conmiitted, however inconsiderable, and which, by new re- 
gulations, multiplies, especially sA first, the chances of oS&ice. 

With regard to the first — the increase of population — Oob, 
though often overlooked, is a very important element. For 
instance, it appears that over Great Britain and Ireland, is 
the last ten years, it is equal to an increase of three miilioo^ 
— a number more than the vhcle poptdation of Scotland. It u 
plain, that in the natural course of things, without any special 
blame attributable to any parties, a proportional increase (^ 
crime is to be looked for, and from that increase it is not to 
be expected that Scotland should be exempted. 

The recent and growing influx of Irish, chiefly members c( 
the Church of Rome, is well known ; but their connection 
with the increase of crime in Scotland is less understood than 
it ought to be. From a variety of sources of proof, it is ma- 
nifest that that connection is a very important one. 

In the year 1840, of the ofienders brought before the Magis- 
trates of Glasgow, 791, constituting (me-/otfft4 of the whole 
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z&iunber, were Irish — (vide Capt. MiUer^s ^ State of Crime " 
£or 1840) — while the Irish population do not constitute 
70,000, or one-fourth of the populationy but a much smaller 
proportion, probably a ninth or a tenth. Of the 205 offenders 
sent to Calton Bridewell in 1839, considerably above one- 
third were Irish. So, of the 83 boys received into the House 
of Refuge for Bepressing Juvenile Delinquency, in 1839, not 
leas than 24 were the children of an Irish father, 18 of an 
Irish mother — in other words, one-half were of Irish parent- 
age. Though almost all the youths may have been bom in 
this country, yet they inherited the low moral standard and 
social condition of their parents. — ( Vide Second Annual Re- 
port.^ Of the patients in the Lock Hospital, one-nxtk were 
horn in Ireland. If tried by the test of parewtagey the num- 
laers would have been far greater. Of 1038 destitute families 
exposed to the temptations of crime, relieved by extraordi- 
nary charity, in 1838, about one4lwrd (310) were Irish ; and 
let it not be thought that this state of things is peculiar to 
Glasgow. Other large towns have their share ; nay, it is felt 
in rural districts. Of the ^ strangers" convicted for crime 
in the coimty and burghs of East Lothian, in 1841, not less 
than one-fifth were Irish, though this is an agricultural county, 
on the east coast of Scotland, and therefore removed from 
the western influx, and without any work calling particularly 
for Irish labour. 

I do not mention these things as reflecting upon the Irish 
nation, or as intimating that those belonging to it who settle 
in Scotland are not suitable objects of all the care which 
faithful pastors, elders, and deacons can bestow, but simply 
as correcting false impressions regarding crime in Scotland 
— impressions fitted to paralyze good men from making any 
attempt at the moral improvement of their country. 

The remaining point, viz., the establishment of County 
police, however important and useful, and really in the end 
preventive of crime, tends in the meantime to swell the 
ofpa/rent amount, and so to mislead those who are not at the 
pains to inquire. That this new force, which has already 
been introduced into several counties, and is, I believe, in 
the course of being introduced into all, has a very marked 
effect in adding to the apparent increase of crime, is abun- 
dantly obvious. It is clear, from a comparison of the annual 
official returns of crime by the Lord Advocate, that within 
the last four or five years there has been a great proportwnail 
increase of offences. Previous to that date, the increase was 
about a hundred offences a-year, which might in a great de- 
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gree be acconnted for by the progress of tbe poptdatioii ; hut 
latterly the increase has been 200, 300, 400, additional case? 
in a year. A remarkable illustration of this is furnished by 
the county of East Lothian, or Haddingtonshire. So lately 
as 1837, its criminal offendo^ are stated at 23 ; whereas, 
under the county police, in 1840, the convictions rise up to 
275, and in 1841 to not less than 611. Now, no one who is 
acquainted with that peaceful rural county, can imagine that 
it is really advancing in so frightful a ratio of crime, and all 
the while without attracting any attention from the country, 
and without alarming those who are living in the middt of it 
A glance at the county returns goes far to explain the case. 
It appears, that of the offences of 1841, nearly one'tkird are 
what are called ** road offences," such as carters not attend* 
ing to their horses, clothes drying on the road hedges, animals 
grazing on the road-side, &C., &c., — offences sorely which 
scarcely deserve the*name of crimes. Then a great many 
others are most trifling, — so much so, that out of the 611, only 
two were so serious as to need to be tried by the High Court 
of Justiciary. ** About two-thirds,^ the superintendent reports, 
''ofthe persons convicted w&re detected by the poUce tohen in Ae cict 
of committing the offence for vAicA they voert punish^** — ^an indi* 
cation at once of the zeal of the police, and the comparatively 
trifling character of the offences. Were the offences more 
serious, the parties, we may well believe, would have been 
more on their guard. If, under the new rural police, all the 
other counties of Scotland make up similar criminal returns, 
it is plain that Scotland will soon be made to appear a very 
nursery and home of criminals ; and all at a distance, and 
those who are on the spot, but are not at the pains to inquire, 
must be most injuriously misled and deceived. It is possible 
that aU who appear in the county police lists are not included 
in the Lord Advocate's official returns (though there is the 
same division of courts before which offenders are tried), but 
there can be no question that the operation of such a force 
must tend greatly to swell the general returns. 

As an evidence of the necessity of classification in criminal 
returns, and of the propriety of excluding such offences as 
'' Boad offences " from the catalogue of crimes, it may be 
stated, that " Contraventions of police regulations " come 
under the same head in the large towns ; and nothing would 
be more unfair or misleading than to reckon them among 
moral offences. I am happy to be able to refer to the testi- 
mony of Capt. Miller of the Glasgow Police upon this point. 
After stating, in answer to a number of queries which I put 
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t.o him on the state of crime, and which he kindly answered, 
'tlia.t in the general aggregate of offences in Glasgow, not Less 
Hian 2562 in the year 1840, and 2559 in 1841, were ^ con- 
traventions of pohce regulations," he adds : — ^ Although the 
xiiimber of cotmcHons for contraventions of the police regula- 
-tions, during the last two years, has been larger than formerly, 
it is no evidence of crime. On the contrary, even the num- 
"ber of snch offences has been falliog off ; and the difference 
arises from the more strict enforcement of the poHce regula- 
tions. Thia class of offencfs, however^ it distinct from criminal 
matters, and their increase or decrease affords no doitaforfaing the 
ttate of erime" The whole number of offences, as brought 
under Capt. Miller's returns la 1841, is 8727. This, under 
any circumstances, is an appalling number ; but to those 
^who do not analyse it, it must«seem to indicate a much worse 
state of things than reaUy exists. Deducting the ^' drunk 
and disorderly, and the contraventions of police rules," the 
number is reduced to 2546 for crime, strictly so called — a 
number which, iu itself, and particularly when the increase 
of population is taken into account, shows a decided diminu' 
tion from former years* The same point is indicated by the 
number of trials at the Glasgow Circuit Courts, which em- 
brace cases from the counties of Lanark, Dumbarton, and 
Renfrew, though Glasgow supplies the largest proportion. 
In 1839 there were 206 ; in 1840, 152 ; and in 1841, 172. 
The increase of the population, in the meantime, and the 
growing want of employment, must always be remembered 
in forming a general estimate. 

In harmony with the above, it appears from an interesting 
report of Mr Rutherglen, one of the magistrates of the Cal- 
ton, read before the ^ British Association," when in Glas- 
gow a few years ago, that the crime in Calton, with a popu- 
lation of nearly 30,000, was, in 

1836, 3451. Deducting drunk, &c., and poUce contraven- 
tions, crime proper is reduced to 837 
1839, 2601. Do., do., do., 766 

thus showing a decrease of crime, while the population was 
increasing, and the outward circumstances of the people not 
improving, but the reverse. With reference to the last year 
named (1839), the same gentleman states, — ^ On a carefril 
examination of the whole cases, it is gratifying to be able to 
state, that the offences were of so light a description during 
the year, as on some occasions not to have furnished even 
one sufficiently serious to be brought before ihe Justiciary 
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Court daring its sittings." He adds^ — ^ The orimiiial pecu- 
lation is less hj onB'kalf ihasL it was in 1835-6 ; and althoogfa 
in 1839 there were 2601 charged, and 1799 oonvicted, jet ii 
is proper to mention, that the same person has been chai^ged 
and convicted as often as ikree times with petty thefts, and 
with other crimes and offences twenty times in the course of 
the year ; and it is not in one, but in many cases that this has 
occurred." Mr Rutherglen farther states, that a large pro- 
portion of the crime which exists is conmutted by ^ the float- 
ing population ;*' in other words, the parties which are least 
accessible to moral and religious means. But for th«n the 
actual crime would be small indeed. 

So far from the crime of the city increasing in such a imtio 
as to paralyze Christian men from any attempt at the ame- 
lioration of Bocieiy^ — so &r from its proclaiming, as some 
hastily imagine, that all the late schemes and efforts of Chris- 
tian Churches are Tain and hopeless, I rej<nce to have it in 
my power again to refer to the testimony of the Captain of 
Police. 

Though the crime of the city and suburbs had been visibly 
and enormously increasing, instead, as we have seen, of pro- 
portionally decidedly diminishing, it would not by any means 
show that the enlarged moral and religious j^)pliauees of late 
years, by additional schools and churches, &c., had been in- 
efficacious. The highest good may be doing in some quart^v 
while evil is doing m otl^rs, and, as a whole, the progress of 
the latter is strongly and conspicuously onward. But it is 
encouraging to be able, not only to point to diminished crime, 
but erime dwUnitiked by moral memu. 

The following question was put to Capt. Miller : — '^ Q. From 
any thing which has passed under Capt. Miller's observation, 
is he disposed to attribute a share of the diminution of crime 
(supposing that there is a decrease) to the moral and educa- 
tional means put into operation of late years — suchasweek-dav 
and Sabbath schools, additional places of worship, &c. f Jl, 
The answer is, ^ From Capt. Miller's own experience, and from 
particular inquiries he has made on th^ subject, he is decidedly of 
opinion, that the moral and eduoational means lately put 
into operation, taken in connection with the improved habits 
of many of the lowra* classes, who are members of Temperance 
and total abstinence societies, kane done muith to improoe As 
moral condition of the people, and of course to diminish c rim e ,*' 
the testimony of the Rev. Dr BUick, who, as minister of the 
Barony parish, has had his attention particularly called to 
the operation of the new churches connected with the £stab- 
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isliineiity could be appealed to to a amilar efieot. He has 
*epeatedly and publicly testified to the success of more than 
>tie of the new churches in diminishing pauperism and im- 
proving the social condition of the locality where they have 
been planted. Mr Rutherglen, who is a resident in, as well 
as a magistrate of, Calton, and who states that his attention 
has been particularly cs^ed to the operation of additional 
scbools in connection with one church (St Luke*s^ in that 
locality, still adheres to the statement which he made before 
the British Association in 1840, which was to this effect, that 
the new church, besides occupying the site of 60 houses which 
were the haunts of wretchedness and crime, and so ]Aysically 
removing a great moral nuisance, had, through the exertions 
of the minister and his elders, coupled with the establishing 
of 20 Sabbath schools in the pfuish, tended gready both to 
reduce crime, and to improve the morals of that part of the 
burgh.* 

The testimony of Mr MH^ren, who has for above ten years 
been the Superintendent of the poor of the Barony parish, is 
in full harmony with the above representation. He states, 
in answer to some queries which I also put to him, that, ten 
years ago, in one district of the same parish, he required to 
pay the poor £13, 7s. ; the same district now requires only 
£2 : 19 :6d. Another required £11 : : 6d. ; at the present 
date it requires £6, 6s. He shows, at the same time, that the 
change has not been owing to a less liberal provision for the 
poor ; that, on the contrary, the numbers of the poor generally 
through the parish have considerably increased, and that the 
allowances have been rising in amount ; the change he attri- 
butes to moral causes. In answer to one of the queries which 
were put to him, he says, — ^^ I have paid considerable atten- 
tion to the operation of the new churches and schools, and 
am fully of opinion, that the establishing of these has contri- 
buted greatly to the diminution of both pauperism and crime. 
I might instance several of the quoad eaera parishes, such as 
St Stephen's, St Mark's, Bridgeton (all in the Barony); but 
I point out St Luke's as one of the poorest localities of the 
parish, where the greatest improvement has taken place." It 

* There had been five Sabbath school! in the pariih prior to 1887. when the 
church wan opened, but no week-day school. Kow there Is a week-day 
school, partly supported by the General Assembly's Bducational Fand, at- 
tended by between 200 and 800 children, besides eveniiw classes. There are 
also 25 Sabbath schools, attended by 600 children. Besides the labours of the 
minister, the parish enjoys the services of 10 elders, who have appropriate!dlS'- 
tricts. The population at last census was 3500. I nuy add, that it has been 
remarked by Mime landlords, that their rents are better paid rince the moral 
and reltgloul means were pat into operstton. 
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is well for the reader to bear in mind, that while moral im- 
provement has been going on, external circumstanoeB hsTe 
been advene ; the population has been increasing, and tk 
depression among the people^ chiefl j hand-loom weavers, has 
been great. The record^ of the Church Sxtenaion Scheme 
prove the same points as the schools and churches referred 
to, in regard to more rural districts. Indeed, there the result 
is more visible than it can be expected to be in large towns. 
To prevent Scottish Christians, owing to the loose state- 
ments which have been made of the unexampled progress of 
crime in this country, being disheartened in their laboois, 
I may subjoin a comparative view of the state of crime is 
£lngland and Wales. We have seen that the commitmoits 
for crime in Scotland, 

In the years 1832, were 2431 
1836, „ 2922 
1840, „ 3872 
In the same years, the crime of England and Wales was^— 
In 1832, 20,829 persons committed. 
1836, 20,984 „ 

1840, 27,187 „ 

Now, it appears from the late census, that the populafci<» of 
Scotland is about one-ndh of that of England and Wales. 
Were its crime in the same proportion, the Scottish criraiBak 
should, at the respective dates, have been 3471, 3497, 4o31 ; 
instead of which they were what has been stated — ^in other 
words, Scotland had Ua proportional crime than England ^ 
1040, 575, and 659, in the years referred to, and that thon^ 
Scotland be a poorer country, and is a stranger to the English 
poor law svstem, which by many is alleged to be a defence 
against cnme, and though, probably, the influx of Irish is 
proportionally greater into Scotland than into England. 

It would scarcely be fair to compare Scotland with IrelsDd 
a Protestant with a Popish country. I may merely men- 
tion the numbers without expatiating on them. For instance, 
in Ireland, 

in 1832 there were 16,056 commitments. 
1836 » 23,391 „ 

1840 „ 23,822 „ 

Scotland is nearly <me4kird of the population of Ireland ; were 
her criminals proportional in numbers they should have been 
5352 and 7963, instead of 2431 and 2922. In other words, 
Ireland had proportionalUf for these years, 2921 and 5041 more 
criminals than Scotland. But perhaps the most striking fact 
is, that in 1837, the province of Ulster — ^the most Prottftant 
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^rriiory of Ireland — (still one-half the population is Roman 
J^&tholic) with a population somewhat less than Scotlaad, had 
:B.ot less than 6606 criminal conunitments. In the same year 
Sootiand had 3126 commitments for crime ; in other words^ 
f^ToportionaUy 2479 fewer criminials than the most Protestant 
l^art of the sister country ! 

It is riffht, however, to state, that, while Ulster suffers in 
sk comparison with Scotland, doubtless from its large Roman 
CJaiholic population, it gains immensely on comparison with 
any other part of Ireland. Thus, the one county of Tipper- 
ary in 1837 (population 402,663) had 4239 crimes, while the 
^whole of the ten counties of Ulster (population 2,314,104) had, 
at the same time as we have seen, 6606 ; and while in the 
Tipperary crimes there were 124 homicides, many of those of 
TJlster were comparatively trifling. A few years before, too, 
the military expense of Ulster was only one-twelfth of the 
general military cost ; and of twenty-five regiments in Ire- 
land, only two were stationed in Uiat province, while its 
X>opulation was nearly a third of the whole population of the 
country. 

From these important facts, resting chiefly on official re- 
turns, I humbly think it is sufficiently obvious, that, most 
melancholy as is the amount of crime in our country, it is often 
very unnecessarily and mischievously exaggerated ; and that, 
sad as are its aspects in Scotland, there is nothing in it to 
discourage the efforts of faithful pastors, elders and deacons, 
in seeking the amelioration and moral and religious renovation 
of the people. The reader will readily believe that the state- 
ments which have been made (and which have run to far 
greater len^h than was originally intended) are not designed 
to convey hght views of, far less to apologise for crime, nor 
to discourage the application of preventive force in rural 
parishes as well as laige towns, nor to slacken the zeal of 
those who are labouring against the tide of prevailing ungod- 
liness, as if their diligence were unnecessary ; but solely to 
correct exaegerated views, which are at once injurious to the 
character ofour common country, and disheartening to those 
who have devoted, and are desirous to devote themselves yet 
more and more to the religious improvement of their fellow- 
men. As a Scotchman and a Christian, deeply interested in 
the success of all the plans of moral good wMch of late years 
have been put into operation, especially by the National 
Church, it is impossible not to regret the exaggerated state- 
ments in regard to crime which are often unwittingly propa- 
gated, — statements which seem to pour contempt on all the 

I 
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prayers and laboim of the Chriatiaa Church, and to abandon 
a Ivge body of men as hopeless both m character md oonfi- 
tioa. It is the nore to be r^g^retted, when good m^i, withoot 
thought, give coRoncy to the same repres«itati<Mi8y and are 
reUmd by what should rather move tiiem to new ^ligence 
and seal. 



THE END. 
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